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Petroleum refining equipment similar to this is rising now from the prairie near 
Mandan, North Dakota. There, Standard Oil is building a new refinery capable 
of processing 30,000 barrels of crude oil a day. It will provide the first major 
outlet for Williston Basin production. 


OIL is making a 


prairie plant grow 


Under the ground on which Williston Basin residents walk, build homes 
and grow crops lies a fortune in oil. 

But oil underground is no one’s wealth unless it can be brought to the 
surface, refined and marketed. And without facilities to handle it after it 
reaches the surface, the oil must remain underground. 

Building these facilities is a costly job. 

Standard Oil is now speeding construction of North Dakota’s first 
major refinery —at Mandan. The Service Pipe Line Company, a Standard 
Oil subsidiary, built the state’s first crude oil gathering system and has 
built a trunk line to connect with the refinery. A 200-mile pipeline, 
through which products of the new refinery will flow eastward from Man- 
dan to Moorhead, Minnesota, has also been completed. 

The Mandan refinery and the new pipelines will bring many long-range 
benefits with them. They will help develop the wealth that will mean 
better schools, better roads and a multitude of other benefits for all in 
this area. 

They will mean more jobs—not alone in the oil industry, but in con- 
struction, supply and the merchandising and service fields. And, because 
of a greater volume and a greater diversity of business, the region as a 
whole will be even more prosperous. 

The multi-million dollar investment by Standard Oil—this willingness 
to take a risk in hope of earning a profit— means that residents of North 
Dakota will be able to enjoy more of their underground riches at a time 
not too far distant. 


Standard Oil Company 
























IT WON'T BE LONG until drilling scenes 
like this will be a ‘“‘dream come true” 
on many more North Dakota farms. 
When facilities for handling crude oil 
are scarce, drilling and pumping are held 
back, and this new “‘crop,”’ deep under- 
ground, can not be harvested. 





IT WON'T BE LONG until Standard Oil 
agents, like Dan Dowhower of Inkster, 

D., will be delivering ‘““home grown 
petroleum products. The Mandan refin- 
ery, scheduled to be operating before 
the end of this year, will refine crude 
oil produced in North Dakota. 
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THE COVER 


Fawns are dropped beginning in May with the peak 
reached the second week in June. Twins are 

the rule with the reproduction ratio 1% fawns 

for each breeding doe. Missouri's deer population 
is estimated at 100,000, derived from a herd of 
3600 in 1937 when the Conservation Commission 
began its work. 

—Photo: Massie, Missouri Resources Div. 
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“The three great essentials to achieve 


worthwhile are, first, hard 
third, 


anything 


work; second,  stick-to-itiveness; 


common sense.” 
—Thomas Alva Edison 


THE SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY MAN 
STOCKS 


a complete line of school 
: 
supplies for your conven- | 


rence. Order this spring for 





delivery before school open- | 
ing next fall. ‘Thousands of 
items carried in two ware- 
City and 
prompt and 


| 
houses — Kansas 


Lincoln — for 
fast service. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Co. 


1917 Main Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ATMOSPHERIC GASES 


Oxygen, nitrogen, argon, helium and 
the other rare gases—their key uses in 
industry and the numberless ways 
they appear in our daily lives as part 
of familiar products is the story of the 
documentary film, “Whatever We 
Do,” produced by Air Reduction. 

The story of how gases in pure form 
are separated individually from the air 
is described with the assistance of de- 
tailed animation in the 23-minute, 16 
mm color film. Also, there are views 
of the huge buildings and massive 
equipment necessary to separate, store 
and package these invisible elements. 

The movie may be borrowed trom 
any Air Reduction district office or 
by getting in touch with Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Company, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y 


JETS 

“Jets is a 32-page, 
let pointing up the implications of liv- 
ing in ths jet world to students who 
may be the builders of tomorrow’s jet 
engines and aircraft. 

The booklet is part of the aviation 
education program of the National 
Aviation Education Council to provide 
an aid to teachers in their effort to 
help youths to live more intelligently 
by understanding the influences of 
this air age. 

The story is the story of the reasons 
for our Twelve Hour World of inter- 
neighbor influences and will be of 
practical value especially in social stu- 
dies courses for grades 4 to 8. It is 
well illustrated. 

Order single copies for 50 cents 
from the NAEC Planning & Advisory 
Board, 1115 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


IMMIGRATION PAMPHLET 


“A basic rethinking of our present 
inflexible and restrictive immigration 
policies is necessary to bring our im- 
migration policies into accord with our 
democratic aspirations,’ declares Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
in a new pamphlet, “The Stranger at 
Our Gate.” 

Sen. Humphrey lists five “myths” 
that have become widely accepted as 
“facts,” but which, he says, cannot 
be supported by statistics, science or 


two color book- 


history. He goes on to prove his 
point. 

Single copies are 25 cents from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


SIGNALS FOR SAFETY 

“A formula for child safety: Give 
protection and education in proportions 
suitable :to the stage of the child’s 
development. Administer daily twenty- 
four hours a day. Start the iniant off 
with a formula of 100 per cent pro- 
tection. Diminish this amount and in- 
crease the quantity of education grad- 
ually. The adolescent diet will be al- 
most 100 per cent education.” 

How to achieve this formula is the 
basis of the 64-page pamphlet pub- 
lished by the PTA, “Signals for Safe- 
ty.” Chapters dealing specifically with 
what the child needs to be taught and 
precautions to be taken are entitled 
growing safely, living safely, learning 
safely and going safely. Safety activi- 
ties that might be undertaken by PTA 
groups are suggested in the concluding 
chapter, acting for safety. 

Copies are available for 50 cents 
from the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, III. 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS 

The work of 39 specialists has gone 
into “Children in Focus, Their Health 
and Activities,” a new book published 
on health education, physical educa- 
tion and recreation education in the 
elementary school. Delia P. Hussey, 
supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, Detroit public schools, was 
editor. 

Intended for use by teachers, admin- 
istrators and specialists, the book is 
the 1954 yearbook of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, a department 
of the NEA. 

The over-all subjects are broker 
down into six parts, the child and his 
world, planning a program, content of 
the program, new challenges, after- 
school experiences and what of the 
future. The sectional material is divid- 
ed further into 21 sub-chapters for 
closer surveillance. 

The cloth bound edition may be 
ordered for $3.50 from the Associa- 
tion in care of the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





MAY 
1 Missouri State Association for 
Childhood Education Conference, 
“outhwest State College, Spring- 
eld, Mo., May 1-2, 1954. 
Missouri Section of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America 
meeting, Columbia, May 7, 1954. 
7 Missouri Affiliated Group of Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (MSTA department 
of Mathematics) meeting, Colum- 
bia, May 7, 1954. 


JUNE 

4 Missouri County Superintendents 
Association Annual Convention, 
Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, 
June 4-5, 1954. 

9 Guidance Conference, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, 
June 9, 1954. 

27 National Education Association 
\nnual Convention, New York 
City, June 27-July 2, 1954. 

23 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Workshop, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, June 
28-29, 1954. 


™“I 


~ 


JULY 

12 Third Annual Reading Conference, 
Northeast State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo., July 12-17, 1954. 


AUGUST 

9 MSTA-NEA Conference for Com- 
munity Teachers Association I ead- 
ers, Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, 
\ug. 9-13, 1954. 


SEPTEMBER 

18 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers Conference, Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort, Sept. 18-19, 1954. 

26 Missouri Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Annual 
Conference, Columbia, Sept. 26- 
28, 1954. 


NOVEMBER 

3 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 3-5, 1954. 


MATH TEACHERS TO 
MEET AT M.U. MAY 7 


Seven speakers will be featured May 
7 at a meeting of the Missouri Council 
of Teachers of ‘Mathematics and the 
Missouri section of the Mathematical 
Association of America at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Speaking at 10 a.m. will be Miss 
Frances Story, St. Charles, on “The 
Missouri Traveling Exhibits’; Euris 
Jackson, St. Louis, “A Study of Gen- 
eral Mathematics—Pupil Attitudes and 
Teacher Understanding”; and Dr. Irvin 
F. Coyle, Jefferson City, ‘“Certifica- 
tion and Requirements for Teachers of 
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TWO NECESSARY BOOKS for classroom teachers! 


Save Time and Energy for Teachers, and Money for School Districts 


RECOMMENDED PROSE READINGS 


for the elementary grades 
By FORREST E. WOLVERTON 


is the big, 720-page companion book to his RECOMMENDED POEMS, which has 
been enthusiastically received by the teachers of Missouri. This new book con- 
tains the stories, grades one to eight inclusive, that state courses of study and 
educational authorities recommend for reading and study in modern, integrated 
teaching programs. All stories are complete and indexed for easy finding. Sub- 
stantially bound to open flat, printed on fine book paper in large clear type, the 
book is priced at $5, with 30% discount to schools and libraries. 


GEOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI 
By DR. ROBERT N. SAVELAND 


This book is a result of the trend to incorporate the study of the home state in 
the fourth grade, as recommended by city and state courses of study. All the 
material in this book was tested in pilot classes and adjusted before final printing. 
The various regions of Missouri are fully treated, factually and informatively, in 
dramatized stories involving fictionized families. Here is the up-to-date, authentic 
information teachers need to present the prescribed units of Missouri geography. 
It is a beautiful and durable book, bound in PX cloth, sewed on tapes, and will 
open flat. Profusely illustrated with photographs and drawings, and three-color 
maps; printed in extra large type for easy reading. This book was written, illus- 
trated, printed and bound to meet the rigid standards of a large city school 
system, and it contains all the information needed to teach the geography of 
Missouri to middle-grade pupils. Priced at only $3, with 30% discount to schools 
and libraries. 


Available NOW from 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


BURTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 


722 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Patrick A. Blakeney, Missouri Representative 


or from 











For vacation thrills, go Canadian Pacific 
to Banff and 
Lake Louise 


Banff Springs and Chateau 
Lake Louise (40 miles away ) 
are your headquarters for fabu- 
lous 2- 4- 6-day all-expense 
tours ... as low as $48.50 to 
$126.50, exclusive of rail fare. 
Covers rooms, meals, trips to 
Moraine Lake, Great Divide, 
Emerald Lake, other scenic spots. 
Ride, golf, swim, dance. Bask in 
our courteous service. 

See the Canadian Rockies on 
your way to Banff and Lake 
Louise. Travel in comfort by air- 
conditioned Canadian Pacific 
diesel train. Fine food, picture- 
window views, foam rubber 
beds, our friendly service. 





For information, see your local agent, or Canadian Pacific— 
offices in principal cities in U. S. and Canado. 























Amigos! 
of an important new book 


by Ltaukach and Walsh 


First-Year Spanish 


This is the title 


This brand-new Spanish grammar 


integrates understanding, 


speak- 


ing, reading, and writing for a 
first-year course. 


It helps the beginner to use a simple, lively Spanish vocabu- 
lary with confidence and correctness and to understand a little 
of the wisdom, gaiety, and culture of the Spanish-speaking 


peoples. 


The naturalness and variety of presentation and 


many handsome illustrations hold student interest high. 


For further information please send for circular No. 75. 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by 


H. K. Leedham, Kiah Evans, C. R. Keisker, and Leland C. Smith 
260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3, California 

















WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 5 


1954 SUMMER SCHOOL 


First 
Session 


Second 
Session 


A few 
JUNE 21 


WORKSHOPS 


TRAVEL 
SEMINARS 


JUNE 
JULY 


JULY 
AUGUST 


courses from 
to AUGUST 








JUNE 


JULY 








21 
23 


26 
27 


13 


21 


23 


For complete information request 
a Summer School Bulletin 








-~Three hundred undergraduate and 
graduate courses in Liberal Art sub- 
jects, Architecture, Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, Education, Engi- 
neering, Librarianship, Music, Physical 
Education, and Social Work. Certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers. 

1) Elementary Curriculum 

2) Science Education 
3) Human Relations 
4) Teaching of French and Spanish in 

the Elementary School 


5) Art Education, Elementary and 
Secondary 
6) Economic Education, ends JULY 16 


Mexico, JULY 24-AUGUST 29 
Round the World, JUNE 19-SEP- 
TEMBER 14 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 














Mathematics in the 
souri.” 

At 11, Prof. R. J. Michel, Cape 
Girardeau, will make a report of the 
committee on improvement of mathe- 
matical education, and Prof. Leonard 
M. Blumenthal, University of Mis- 
souri, will speak on “Some Remarks 
Concerning Tetrahedra.” A discussion 
of the mornings program will follow. 

After a luncheon and business meet- 
ing, James H. Seeney, principal, Lin- 
coln University Highschool, Jefferson 
City, will address the group on “Math- 
ematics in General Education in 
Highschool.” Prof. Charles A. Hutch- 
inson, University of Colorado, will con- 
clude the program with a talk on the 
topic, “A Mathematician Looks at the 
Teaching of Mathematics.” 


State of Mis- 


S.E. State College 
Announces Conferences 


June 29 and 30 are the dates for two 
educational conferences at Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girar- 
deau, for teachers and administrators 
throughout the college’s service area. 

The conference on Tuesday, June 
29, is planned principally for class- 
room teachers. The Wednesday con- 
ference is planned for city and county 
superintendents and elementary and 
highschool principals. 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, professor of 
education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, will open the first day’s 
meetings at a 10 a.m. assembly in the 
college auditorium. Following _ this, 
time will be allowed to visit textbook 


exhibits and displays in Academic 
Hall. 

Two concurrent meetings will be 
held at 1:30. Elementary principals 


and teachers will meet in the auditor- 
ium for a discussion of special educa- 
tion problems under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. R. R. Hill, professor of 
education at the college. Richard $ 
Dabney, director of special education, 
State Department of Education, will 
be the principal Others on 
the program will be Dr. Benjamin 
and Fred Cole, district supervisor for 
the State Department of Education. 


speaker. 


Highschool teachers will meet in the 
Little Theatre of Kent Library for a 
discussion of vocational problems, led 
by Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw, assistant 
state commissioner of education and 
director of vocational education. Carle- 
ton Fulbright, district supervisor for 
the State Department of Education, 
will be chairman. 

Howard Pierce Davis, well known 
world affairs analyst and _ lecturer, 
will speak at the regular college as- 
sembly Wednesday at 8:50 a.m. Dr. 
Benjamin will speak again at 10 in 
the auditorium, with time given to text- 
book displays afterward. 

Supt. Norval P. Schaefer, Frederick- 
town, president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Association of School Adminis- 
trators, will preside at 1:30 over a 
meeting of superintendents and high- 
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school principals in the Little Theatre. 
School problems will be the main 
topic. Dr. Wardlaw, Cole, and Ful- 
bright will assist with the panel. 

Ilementary principals will meet in 
Memorial Hall at the same time to 
hear an address and discussion led by 
Dr. Benjamin. Mrs. Opal Wright, 
Farmington, president of the South- 
east Missouri Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, will preside. 


HR 5180 PASSES HOUSE 


lhe proposal HR 5180 that would 
grant exemption of retirement income 
up to $1200 per year for every individ- 
ual in the United States has now 
passed the House of Representatives. 

Che measure is now included as Sec- 
tion 38 of HR 8300, the overall tax bill 
which contains a rewrite of the na- 
tion’s internal revenue code. 

On March 25 the measure was in 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

An effort will be made to have the 
exemption figure raised to $1500 and 
to have the exemption to apply to per- 
sons retired prior to attaining the age 
65 under a public or private retirement 
plan. 

Every effort should be made to let 
Senators Stuart Symington and Thom- 
as C. Hennings, Jr. know of your in- 
terest in the proposal. 


KIRKSVILLE SCHEDULES 
CONSERVATION COURSE 


Prof. W. A. Albrecht, one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on 
and their utilization and chair- 
man of the University of Missouri de- 
partment of soils, will conduct the 
second day’s session at a conference 
in conservation education July 19-23 at 


soils 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Open to all students, the sessions 
will be conducted from 3:15 p.m. to 


6 p.m. daily for a total of 1.5 credit 
hours. 

Prof. Albrecht’s program theme will 
be “Conservation and Use of the Soil 
as the Climatic Pattern Suggests,” with 
stress on the present drouth. 

Dr. Walter A. Browne, professor of 
geography at the college, will direct 
the opening session at which an as yet 
unnamed U.S. Bureau of Mines au- 
thority will talk on the day’s topic, 
non-renewable resources. 

Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, director of 
conservation education for the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation and a noted 
writer and speaker in the field, will 
direct the sessions on the 2lst and 
22nd. His schedule includes actual 
field work. 

Che closing session will be directed 
by Dr. F. Olin Capps, director of 
education for the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

Dr. Dean A. Rosebery and Dr. John 
D. Black of the college’s science divi- 
sion also will participate. Inquiries 
about workshop details should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Black and about credit, 
to the dean of the college. 
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America’s newest and most 


beautiful health series 


WINSTON HEALTH SERIES 


by 


O'Keefe, Maxwell, White, Zimmer, Leade) 


Develops wholesome attitudes toward personal and com- 


munity living. 


FROM HEAD TO TOE 
Grade 1 


HOW WE GROW 
Grade 3 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


Grade 5 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 


Grade 7 


SIDE BY SIDE 
Grade 2 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
Grade 4 


KNOWING YOURSELF 
Grade 6 


WIDER HORIZONS 
Grade 8 


For further information write to your state representative 
—Ben Beeson, 8903 Eager Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri—or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | 


2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 











MODEL 


has long been established as 
manufacturers of class books, 
registers and printed forms for 
schools and libraries. 


Now school supplies and equip- 
ment have been added to our 
line of printed forms. 


Pencils ® Erasers ® Chalk 
Pencil sharpeners ® Crayons 
Water Colors ®@ Paints ® Clay 
Drawing papers and supplies 
Language Art Material 
Notebooks ® Fillers 
Maps ® Globes ® Dictionaries 
Duplicating Machines 
Projection Screens 
Flags ® Directories 
Wastebaskets ® Receptacles 
General Office Supplies 
File cabinets ® Safes 
Folding chairs ® Tables 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


MODEL PUBLISHING AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Catalog upon request 
















BEFORE YOU BUY ANY 
DUPLICATOR 
Check this list! 
















/ ls it simple to operate? 

y Will it reproduce almost 
anything? (thanks to new 
electronic stenciling). 

/Y Will it change quickly, easily 
and neatly to any one of a 
DOZEN COLORS? (with no 
need to wash rollers or 

drums). 
Gestetner does all these 
things, easier, simpler and 
cleaner than any other du- 
plicator! Yet, it costs no more. 

v Request a demonstration 

TODAY! 

SALES AND 


JZ) SERVICE 


Tempo Company, Kansas City 
General Duplicating Co., St. Louis 


























A Success &. tory 


By Bertha M. Rightmire 


HEN the St. Joseph Teach- 

WV ers Credit Union was or- 
ganized in May, 1931, by 31 teach- 
ers, none of us dared hope it 
would attain the growth which the 
annual report included here indi- 
cates. 

On that day, when we counted 
the money from entrance fees at 
25c each and our shares costing 
$5 each, we had a total of $451 
with which to start business. Then 
we sent out notices to all the build- 
ings. 

Other employees of the St. Jo- 
seph system were asked to become 
members either as investors or as 
borrowers. Our progress was slow. 
At the end of 1932, eight loans 
had been made totaling $1450, but 
the membership had increased to 
60. 

Factors Against Growth 

Two factors worked against the 
early growth of the Credit Union: 
First, some members of the pro- 
fession preferred (and still do) to 
borrow from commercial lending 


agencies despite their higher rates, 


6 


nee eet IE: 










Fed enter aa ll 
ete vag > s* 
_ 


“NOT FOR PROFIT, 


NOT FOR CHARITY, 
BUT FOR SERVICE” 


because they did not want their 
co-workers to know of their finan- 
cial needs; and second, some mem- 
bers feared to entrust their savings 
to people who had had no expe- 
rience in handling other peoples’ 
money. 

The annual report of 
holders, September go, 1953, shows 
factors become less 


share- 
these have 
important. 


Trial Balance, March 1, 1954 
Debits 


Cash $622.50 
Personal Loans 96,552.33 
Real Estate Loans 37,290.00 
Shares, Mo. State 
Credit Union 1,210.00 
Expenses 1,364.03 
Total $137,038.86 
Credits 
Shares $120,454.44 
Notes Payable 5,000.00 
Entrance Fees 3.50 
Reserve Fund 7,779.40 


Undivided Earnings 113.20 
Interest 3,667.83 
Dividends, Unclaimed 20.49 

Total $137,038.86 


From the beginning, it has been 
the policy of the Board of Directors 
and the shareholders to serve both 
the investor and the _ borrower. 
Since one basic aim of the credit 
union movement is to encourage 
thrift, maximum amounts of in- 
vestment have been set at different 
annual meetings varying from $500 
to the present one of $1,200. ‘Thus, 
no individual may take advantage 
of his economic condition to in- 
vest a large sum which might pre- 
vent someone else from using the 
Credit Union as a means of saving. 
To this end, also, the Credit Union 
accepts any-sum up to $20 per 
month until the maximum has 
been reached. 
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by this method, the members 
have continued to draw a fair rate 
of interest on their shares and un- 
employed capital does not accumu- 
lat 

lhe St. Joseph Teachers’ Credit 
Union always has had the whole- 
hearted school 
superintendents. 
Confidence Shown 

Share holders have shown their 
members of 


support of our 


confidence in the 
the Board of Directors and two 
Committees by retaining them in 
office unless death, retirement, 
resignation or removal from the 
city has eliminated them. 

Milestones in the growth of this 
Credit Union, taken from the An- 
nual Reports, show: 


No.of Amount No. of 
Year Loans ofLoans Members 
1932 8 $1,450.00 60 
1936 31 5,681.00 89 
1941 93 23,980.00 242 
1946 68 17,430.00 229 
1951 123 74,836.00 306 
1953* 110 81,940.00 399 


*Dividends computed at 5% and 
paid—$5,345.21. 

The Credit Union is a member 
of the Missouri State Credit Union 
and the Missouri Credit Union 
League. Its treasurer, W. D. Brack- 
en, has served for many years on 
the board of directors of both 
organizations. 

Like all credit unions in Mis- 
souri, this one operates under the 
supervision of the Department of 
Finance and its officers are bonded. 
The Missouri State Credit Union 
Law requires that 20 per cent of 
the annual earnings be placed in 
a reserve fund which can be used 
only to reimburse the treasury for 
loans which are uncollectible or 
distributed to shareholders if the 
organization goes out of business. 

It is a matter of pride that this 
reserve fund now totals $6525.17 
and that less than $150 has been 
drawn from it during the past 
years. 

The Credit Union carries Cuna 
Mutual Loan Insurance which is 
charged to the individual borrower 
and pays off his loan in case of 
total disability or death before 
the age of 70. 
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Ihe Board of Directors regrets 
that of the present 339 members, 
almost one half own only one $5 
share—which share permits them 
to borrow for their needs. 

During these 23 years of service, 
loans have been made to any em- 
ployee in the school system and to 
a few other teachers in this area. 
latter 
proved unsatisfactory, so loans are 


However, the policy has 
now restricted to St. Joseph people. 

Why do teachers borrow money? 
Our 
medical 


show these reasons: 


funeral 


books 
care, expenses, 
further education, insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, clothing, travel, den- 
tal bills, real estate 
moving expenses, assistance to rela- 
tives, furniture, coal, automobiles 


and other reasonable transactions. 


purchases, 


Through conservative manage- 
ment, the Credit Union members’ 
savings are kept busy meeting the 
needs which arise: the books may 
show a sum of six or seven thou- 
sand dollars on hand shortly after 
payday; within a week, this may 
be down to less than two dollars. 
When another application comes 
in, usually funds have accumulated 
to take care of it within a day 
or two. No applications have been 
refused because of lack of funds 

Moreover, no person wishing to 
withdraw his savings has been com- 
pelled to wait any length of time. 
Few members, however, withdraw 
because the Credit Union has al- 
ways paid a dividend which has 
varied from 314% to 7%, a record 
of sound worth. 

The management of its affairs 
is in the hands of the following 
three groups: 

Board of Directors: Edith Gal- 
lagher, president (since 1931); Mrs. 
Nellie Nash McNeill, vice-presi- 
dent; Bertha M. Rightmire, sec- 
retary (since 1931); W. D. Bracken, 
Treasurer (since 1931); Vita L. 
Slater; Rosana Robb; Mildred 
Bringman; Mayhew Saville. Super- 
Committee: Nellie Utz, 
chairman; Neva Wallace; Dora 
Cowan. Credit Committee: Eunice 
Evan Agen- 


visory 


Gromer, chairman; 
stein; F. M. Richardson. 


GOLD KEY AWARDED 
HENRIETTA CROTTY 


Miss Henrietta M. Crotty, head of 
the English department at Webb City 
Highschool, has been named a recip- 
ient of the Gold Key award, the high- 
est honor bestowed by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, spon- 
sored by Columbia University. 

She is one of 23 advisers of school 
publications and seven directors of 
state and regional school press asso- 
ciations to be thus cited this year. The 
Gold Key was instituted in 1929 to 
honor those whose service to the 
school press merits special distinction. 

Miss Crotty received the award for 
her position as adviser to King Jack, 
the school’s yearbook. She has held 
that .post for 18 years. She also was 
presented a certificate stating the con- 
ditions under which the award was 
made. 


Announce Committees 
To Study Schools 


Senator C. R. Hawkins and 
Representative Icie Mae Pope have 
announced the appointment to 
two committees of members of the 
Joint Legislative Study Committee. 
One committee is to work in the 
area of finance and the other in 
the areas of organization and 
teachers. 

The committees are as follows: 


Finance 
Senators Representatives 
C. R. Hawkins Lauris M. Eek 
R. Jasper Smith Ben C. Ridder 


John W. Noble Frank L. Mickelson 
Advisory Members 
Willard Graff Olen Monsees 
Carl Henderson Dr. Philip’ J. Hickey 
Butler Disman Moss McDonald 
Irma Detjen Herbert M. Ramel 
Dr. Frank Heagerty James A. Davis 
Dr. L. G. Keith Edward Staples 
H. Byron Masterson Robert Brady 
Organization and Teachers 
Senators Representatives 
Michael Kinney Mrs. Icie Mae Pope 
Hartwell G. Crain Paul Simon 
Floyd R. Gibson Charles J. Burns 
Advisory Members 
Chester Starr O. E. Burke 
V. E. Phillips Dorothy Sproul 
Dr. John Bracken Robert Foster 
B. A. Rogers Dr. Sherman Scruggs 
Harry Strait Hubert Wheeler 
Hugh L. Raymond Merlin G. Miller 
Dr. George W. Diemer R. P. Foster 
Dr. L. G. Townsend John J. O’Brien 


Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, of St. Louis, 
a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, has resigned because of recent 
duties that -have been given him 
in connection with his work as 
secretary of the Lutheran schools. 


~ 
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By Jane McCammon 


AST spring, George Moore, a 
| See at Rockwoods Reser- 
vation in St. Louis County, noticed 
a sharp increase in the number of 
visitors who were coming out from 
the city to explore the trails, ob- 
serve the animals, or study his 
wildlife exhibit. Inquiries showed 
that his Rockwoods Trails radio 
program, broadcast by the St. Louis 
Board of Education, Station KSLH, 
had aroused the interest of stu- 
dents and parents in visiting the 
reservation. In fact, it was re- 
sponsible for a jump from 
visitors in May 1952 to 22,000 in 
May 1953. And_ the 
continuing to increase. 


Rockwoods Trails is designed to 


5,000 


number is 


supplement science classes at the 
elementary level. In asking Mr. 
Moore, who is well established as a 
favorite of. the grade school set, to 
make these programs, the Science 
Planning Committee, headed by 
Dr. John Whitney, felt sure of two 
things. First, that his stories would’ 


ROCKWOODS TRAILS 


fs 


~ 


be a valuable enrichment to the 


elementary science curriculum. 
Second, that they would whet the 
curiosity of young, inquiring 
minds. 

Experience with his programs 


has justified these expectations. 
The audience of his appealing ex- 
cursions into the nature world now 
include well over 12,000 boys and 
girls who listen each week in their 
classrooms to Mr. Moore’s informal, 
talks which 

them KSLH. Mr. 


speaks without notes from his de- 


15 minute come to 


from Moore 
tailed knowledge of the scientific 


world. His programs reveal im- 


mediately his very extensive 


familiarity with the plants and 
animals of Missouri. 
Typical of the comments ol 


many teachers is the one which 
reads, “I’m swamped with pictures 
of birds and children’s tales of 
their search for moths and butter- 
flies and cottontail rabbits’ nests.” 


The response of the sixth grade 


George Moore has brought to children a 
greater appreciation of nature through 


his informal, 15 minute radio 
excursions to the out-of. 
doors on station KSLH 





q 
Sen ea 


bs 


at the Elias Michael School is a 
good illustration of what boys and 
girls do who decide to share some 
of their experiences. 

Choosing animals, plants, or in- 
sects which had caught their 
fancy, they wrote brief talks and 
practiced them on a wire recorder. 
Then they colored opaque glass for 

Monarch Butterfly, 
Warbler, and_ other 


‘Thus prepared, all the 


slides of the 
the Yellow 


subjects. 





Visitors who walk along a nature trail 
on the Rockwoods Reservation 
receive many bits of information about 
plants and animals. 
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students in the class took part in 
planning and executing their un 
usual program at a school assem- 
bly Such interest isn’t likely to 
wane soon because Mr. Moore has 
made about 28 tape recordings on 
different 


enough 


nature study topics 
to keep the elementary 
science radio programs going on 
KSI.HI for some time. ‘These broad 
casts are all produced with the 


finest quality equipment. 


Opossums Here With Dinosaurs 

Let me give you some examples 
of Mr. Moore’s vivid and down-to 
earth descriptions which children 
love. “Opossums are a very old 
species and actually lived when 
dinosaurs were on earth. They are 
about as big as a fingernail when 
they are born. You can put a whole 
\bout a 


think it has too 


family in a teaspoon.” 
centipede, “T 
many legs. How would you like to 
put on 20 pairs of shoes every 
morning?” Or of spiders, “Their 


long strands of silken webbing 
were floating high in the sky long 
before balloons o1 airplanes were 
invented.” It is clear that all forms 
of nature are his friends. Even 
poison ivy is at least a friend of 
a friend because animals eat its 


leaves and birds its berries. 


This all started in 1940 when 
George Moore abandoned a_ suc- 
cessful business at Lebanon, Mo., 
to devote every day to his hobby 

the study of plants and animals. 
He offered to work as a full-time 
naturalist at $35.00 a month for 
the State Park Board. Delighted, 
the Park Board provided him and 
Mrs. Moore, who was equally en 
thusiastic, with living quarters in 
Meramec State Park and turned 
them loose to study and explore. 


After 
Moores came to Rockwoods Reser- 


several years there, the 
vation, a game refuge for wildlife 
operated by the state, located on 
the south side of U. S. 


20 miles west of St. Louis. 


50 about 


As a member of the educational 
staff of the Missouri. Conservation 
Commission, he became an educa- 
tional adviser in the schools of 
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this area in 194%. Since then the 
team of Polly (his naturalist wife) 
and George Moore has brought a 
new concept of the out-of-doors 
into the lives of many boys and 
girls. At the request of teachers 


they visited classrooms, bringing 
plants, a pet skunk or snake and 
colored slides on animals, birds, 
flowers, or forestry, to show pupils 
some of the natural relationships 
wild life. He’s a 


craftsman, too, and often 


and beauty ol 
mastel 
delight of 


wears—to the young 


Indian chiefs—a tiny arrowhead 
tie pin which he has chipped with 


a nail or bone from a piece olf flint. 


A History at Rockwoods 
Rockwood’s 3,000 acres are more 
than a timber and game preserve. 
They are tied in with the history 
of St. Louis. There is an old lime 
kiln and tracks 
where in limestone 


unused railroad 
former days 
was hauled into the city for use 
in purifying St. Louis’ water sup 
ply. ‘There are vast caverns left by 
the quarried stone which expose 
a great variety of fossils—clues to 
Missouri's unusual geological past. 
Mr. Moore enjoys taking groups 
or individuals through the small 
museum and telling about the ani 
mals and birds he has mounted 
himself. He enjoys leading visitors 
along his Nature Trail and point 
ing out such things as a rare plant 
called Ginseng, valuable as an ex- 
port to China for medicinal uses. 
\ quail nest beside the road, a 
fossilized shark’s tooth washed out 
of a limestone formation, a redo- 
lent leaf from a Spice Bush—these 
are just a few samples of whit 
Mr. Moore’s observing eyes may 
call to your attention. And with 
each comes an interesting story. 
Yes, in passing along a keen ap- 
preciation and interest in the out- 
children’s 


of-doors; in initiating 


search into the mystery of the 
spider web; in bringing a_ truer 
understanding of nature and the 
problems of conservation to city 
boys and girls, Mr. Moore’s Rock- 
woods Trails on KSILH surely ac- 
counts for the many visitors to 


Rockwoods Reservation. 


GEOGRAPHERS TO MEET 


The Palace Hotel at San Francisco 
will be headquarters for the 40th an 
National Couneil 
19-20, 


nual meeting of the 
Teachers Aug. 
the organization has announced. 
Highlights of the meeting will be 
applied geography in the Far West 
and Pacific areas, a field trip by air 
over the Bay region and a geographic 
demonstration on television. 


of Geography 


COMPLETE NEA 
ENROLLMENT 


Six more school systems have en- 
rolled their entire faculty in the Na- 
tional Education Association, accord 
ing to a recent report from NEA head- 
quarters. The schools and the superin- 
tendent of each are as follows: 
School Superintendent 
Lemay (1950) James Lindhurst 
Stewartsville (1952) Orville Kelim 
Troy (1950) Claude Brown 
Couch (1951) Clyde W. Penick 
\ugusta (1953) V. D. Collins 
Central (1953) Joe L. Mudd 


NEA Convention 
To Be Held in N.Y. 


The 20,000 teachers and friends of 
education who stream across the coun- 
try to New York City for the 92nd 
\nnual Convention of the National 
Kducation Association, June 27 to 
July 2, 1954, will have the opportunity 
of hearing addresses by some of the 
nation’s most renowned 
well as combining a vacation trip with 
a visit to one of America’s most ex- 


figures as 


citing cities. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles will address the Convention, as 
well as Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; Ralph 
Bunche, Director, Trusteeship Divi- 
sion, United Nations Secretariat; 
Grayson Kirk, President of Columbia 
University; Billie Davis, author of the 
famed Saturday Evening Post article 
“IT Was A Hobo Kid”; Robert F. 
Wagener, Mayor of New York City; 
and Robert Moses, famous New York 
City planner. Many other distinguish- 
ed professional and lay leaders also 
will participate. 

Those who are planning vacation 
trips either before or after the Conven- 
tion will be able to obtain all types of 
suggestions by writing the NEA 
Travel Division for the 1954 tour fol- 
der, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
The suggestions include 
England 


ington, D. C. 
a 6-day trip through New 
and to Quebec, including cruises down 
the St. Lawrence River where an in- 
land waterway has engaged the at- 
tention of two great nations for more 
than a decade. 

Official application blanks for hotel 
reservations may be obtained by writ- 
ing the NEA Housing Bureau, c/o 
New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, 500 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 








National Council 
for Accreditation 
Readies for Action 


By C. O. Wright 


EXT July may well mark the 
N most important event of this 
teaching generation. The impend- 
ing event promises similar im- 
portance for all future teachers, 
for state and local associations, for 
citizens and patrons generally, and 
most important of all, for children 
everywhere. The time is July 1, 
1954. That day will usher in 
active operation of the Nation- 
al Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. For 18 months 
this Council of 21 members has 
been diligently organizing, plan- 
ning and getting ready for that 
day. 

The coming date is so promising 
for educational progress because, 
for the first time in history, the 
teaching profession and boards of 
education will have a voice in 
determining colleges which have 
teacher-education programs of suf- 
ficient quality to prepare well- 
trained teachers for children. 

Accreditation of institutions for 
teacher education, very limited 
and often very ineffective, has been 


with us over the years. Two agen-* 


cies now function in the field. 
First, state departments in the var- 
ious states have programs of teach- 
er education, certification and ac- 
creditation. Even the most opti- 
mistic report shows that official 
State agency accreditation has only 
partly done the job. 


Voluntary Accreditation Limited 

The second agency for teacher 
accreditation is the colleges them- 
selves. In recent years the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has established 
a mutual, voluntary and coopera- 
tive accreditation service of high 


10 


standard, but limited coverage. 
Fewer than one-third of the four- 
year colleges and universities are 
AACTE accredited. As a conse- 
quence, there are spread over our 
country hundreds of institutions 
offering  o-called teacher educa- 
tion programs that are much too 
thin to approach any measure of 
adequacy. Such programs are un- 
acceptable to boards of education 
and the profession. 

State departments and the col- 
leges themselves can never meet 
the urgent demand for upgrading 
the programs of teacher education. 
These agencies lack the means and 
the effectiveness necessary to elim- 
inate diploma mills. Alone, they 
are impotent in ruling that weak 
programs of teacher education be 
upgraded materially or dropped 
from the college catalog. The new 
Council, perhaps not in the first 
year of its work but eventually, 
will be in a position to insist 
that ineffectual programs either 
be strengthened or discontinued. 
Needed guidance in this strenthen- 
ing will be made available to all 
institutions really interested. No 
particular type of college will be 
favored. Good programs can and 
do exist under several different 
types of institutional organization. 

Membership on the new Council 
comes from five sources that are 
rightfully concerned with the qual- 
ity of teacher education. These 
are: the profession; the school 
boards; the colleges; the chief state 
school officers and the directors of 
certification. For the first time 
the teaching profession itself is 
present and has a direct part in the 
accreditation process. Likewise, 
that segment of the public directly 
responsible for school operation, 
the boards of education, also are 
to have an important say in the 
procedure. 

While accreditation is applied 
to institutions that educate teach- 
ers, certification is applied to the 


teachers the institutions educate. 
Though different, the two are 
closely related, somewhat like two 
peas in a pod. States that have 
teacher 
generally have 


quality institutions of 
education, also 
high standards for teacher certifi- 
cation. Conversely, low accredita- 
tion standards carry low require- 
ments for certification. 


Morticians Study More 

Though certification standards 
have advanced materially since 
World War II, in some states the 
college hours required for teach- 
ing a child are lower than those 
required of the mortician who may 
bury the child. Moreover, in near- 
ly all states the college hours de- 
manded for veterinary practice 
are higher than for teaching. More 
college experience is required of 
one who treats the child’s sick 
cat, than of one who directs the 
child’s learning and development. 
The low standards of certification 
for teachers, in comparison with 
other professional licensing, have 
been tolerated or even encouraged 
by lax accreditation of programs 
of teacher education. The two 
have a marked effect on teacher 
supply—but that is another story 
for another time. 
report that the Council knows 
full well that in upgrading accredi- 
tation, not only will the quality of 


It is enough to 


the teacher be advanced but other 
perplexing educational problems 
will be speeded on the way toward 
solution. 

The Council, a new venture 
without charted course drawn from 
practice, will get under way this 
coming July according to opera- 
tional plans developed in a series 
of meetings of its members. Office 
location, staff and clerical facili- 
ties are being arranged. The ad- 
ministrative set-up will be ready 
so that the accreditation program 
will be officially opened on the 
date announced. 
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The Council has been very for- 
tunate in securing as Executive 
Director for the first year, Dr. W. 
Earl Armstrong, Chief for Teach- 
S. Office of Edu- 


cation, who is on leave of absence 


er Education, U. 


and who began preliminary work 
April 1. This will lead to actual 
accreditation activity on July 1, 
1954 

At the outset, the organization 
will lean heavily on the accom- 
plished work of the American <As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, which will discontinue 
its own listing as the Council takes 
over. It is probable that the 
AACTE list of accredited institu- 
tions for teacher education will 
serve as the initial list for the 
Council. After that, it also is 
probable that the Council will 
make its institutional visitations 
in cooperation with the estab- 
lished regional associations such as 
the Middle States and North Cen- 
tral Associations. All the details of 
operation will, of course, evolve as 
the program increases in momen- 
tum. However, the Council will 
maintain its independence of func- 


tion. 


Adequate finance for the first 
year of operation has been fur- 
nished on the basis of 70 per cent 
of the budget from the National 
Education Association and 30 per 
cent from the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The Council should en- 
counter no financial difficulties in 
the years ahead as its program ex- 
pands and its successes demonstrate 


its professional services. 


Where is the Council’s Power? 
The question may well be asked, 
“Where will the Council get the 
power to carry out its important 
program?” The Council’s com- 
posite structure will, of itself, give 
the Council prestige and respect. 
Its five component 
weight, each in its own right, and 
the strength of the organization 
will be greater than the sum of its 
individual parts. While the Coun- 


parts carry 


cil may be considered a “volun- 
tary” agency with the colleges ap- 
plying for examination, no insti- 
tution accredited or otherwise, will 
be completely outside the influence 
that will grow as the Council pro- 


ceeds with its work. 


An obvious source of power for 
the Council will stem from the in- 
fluence it will assert on teacher 
placement and _ student intake. 
Boards of education and _ school 
administrators will be increasing- 
ly interested in employing teachers 
who are educated in colleges whose 
programs carry accreditation by 
the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education. Stu- 
dents who are planning to teach 
likewise will select colleges that 
have Council approval. Eventually, 
diploma mills with no_ teacher 
placement will have no student 
enrollment and will wither on the 
vine. 

The power of the Council, in 
the last analysis, will be the power 
of professional and public opinion 
with its accompanying pragmatic 
action. Opinion in our democracy 
is often stronger than bureaucratic 
directive or legal statute. It is this 
opinion and_ resulting _ practice 
which will give force to the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
work 


Teacher Education as its 


evolves from year to year. 





To Recommend 
Professional Standards 


The subcommittee of the MSTA 
Teacher Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards Committee des- 
ignated to work in the area of 
Professional Standards met in the 
Library Building of the Kansas 
City Board of Education on April 


9 
3 

Goals of the committee are to 
include the following: 

a. Careful selection of teacher 
education students. 

b. Thorough, effective programs 
and practice in the pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers. 

c. Cooperative planned _pro- 
grams and continuous professional 
and personal growth based on 
identified needs. 

d. A 
teaching. 
(See Professional Standards P. 193) 


professional concept of 
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Members of the recently enlarged MSTA Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Committee held its first planning session at headquarters March 13. 
Seated left to right: Mamie Reed, Ladue; Dr. Philip J. Hickey, Pres. MSTA; 
Chairman H. W. Schooling, North Kansas City; Blanche Longshore, Kansas City; 
Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves; standing left to right: Ray Brisbin, St. 
Louis; Dr. Walter R. Schaff, Fayette; Dr. L. G. Townsend, Columbia; Dr. Walter 
H. Ryle, Kirksville; Bernhard S. Hermann, (Guest) Freiburg, Germany; Com- 


missioner Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City. 


Members not present were Mrs. 


Frances Blazer, Mound City, and Dr. C. F. Scotten, Sedalia. 


The function of the committee is to assume the leadership and to procure ap- 
proval of the profession of an education program for all teachers and to develop 
standards that should be met and maintained by all those entering the teaching 
profession. Two sub-committees will work in these areas. 





Raytown, Lee’s Summit CTA’s 






Form MSTA Group Insurance Plan Chapters 


WO Community Teachers 
"S dewsieiahs have quickly fol- 
lowed the lead of others in estab- 
lishing a chapter of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association Group 
Accident-Sickness-Hospital and Sur- 
gical Plan. Raytown 
and Lee’s Summit. 

Known as the fastest growing 
Mis- 
than 


They are 


surburban school system in 


souri, Raytown has more 
doubled its school population in 
four years, by jumping from 2,038 
to 4,365 children. The past year 
the increase was 867 pupils. Four 
years ago, the first grade had 254 
children; last fall 604 tiny tots 
entered the first grade. 

A recent survey shows 1,065 new 
to the 27- 


square mile school district during 


houses will be added 
the present year. This residential 
suburb southeast of Kansas City 
has 29 school buses in operation 
transporting go per cent of the 
pupils. 

Under a continuous school build- 
ing program, Southwood is almost 
ready to be added to the list of 
new elementary schools, which in- 
clude Eastwood Hills and Blue 
Ridge. Chapel has its second 
major addition within four years. 
A second big addition to the high- 
school is creating an 


imposing 
school plant. By 34 to 1, patrons 
have just voted bonds for a new 
junior highschool. 

Busy as Raytown is in providing 
for its quick growth, the school 
has, during March, taken time to 
initiate a program for teacher 
welfare in the form of establishing 
a chapter of MSTA Group Ac- 
cident and Health Plan. Raytown 
enrolled 68 teachers (over half its 
total) in three and a half days. 

Each school has a 
teacher on the Executive Board of 
the Raytown Community Teachers 
Association. This person was 


member 


responsible lor enrollments in his 
school. Through the cooperation 
of the each 


school principals, 


teacher had time to confer with 
the MSTA representatives. 

As a result, 68 teachers, plus 
all incoming teachers, can have 
salary protection, winter and sum- 
mer, plus hospital and surgical 
benefits, all without regard to age 
or health condition. Raytown, 
proud of its excellent schools, is 
now proud of this new teacher 


service. 
Lee’s Summit Also Sees Need 
The Executive Committee of the 
Lee’s eg 9% 
teachers to 


Summit recognizing 


the need for assure 
themselves of a continuous income 
even when they are unable to 
work, has sponsored a Chapter of 
the MSTA Group Accident and 
Health Plan. The ad- 


vantages of sponsoring and organiz- 


Insurance 


ing their own Chapter were: 


1. Everyone desiring the pro- 





tection could have it whether they 
were insurable o1 
miums could be paid by monthly 
payroll deductions; and 3. new 


teachers would automatically be 
eligible to participate whether they 


were insurable or not. 


To get the program planned, 
MSTA 
contacted to 
“kick 
off” meeting was arranged with the 
MSTA Representatives to explain 
the Plan fully to the entire mem- 


representatives of the 
Plan 


explain the procedure. A 


Group were 


bership. During the next two days 
over 70 per cent of the member- 
ship enrolled for the protection, a 
wonderful display of teacher unity 
and cooperation. 

The association and its officers 
are very proud of the accomplish- 
ment and are happy in the knowl- 
edge that a positive step in teacher 
welfare has been taken. 

Max Eddy is president of the 
Lee’s Summit CTA. 





Executive members of the Raytown Community Teachers Association discuss 
with Supt. Joe Herndon the payroll deduction plan for the operation of the MSTA 
Chapter of Group Accident and Sickness Insurance installed by the organization. 
Standing left to right: Everett L. Miller, Roberts Hunter and Chester V. Smith. 
Seated left to right: Gordon Smith; Ernest K. Ellis, President, CTA; LaVerne 
Funk; and Supt. Herndon. 
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The Work of Supervisors 


and Directors 


By Dr. C. A. Phillips 


{ PERVISORS or directors of 
the work in elementary schools 
technics 


need to study critically 


for classroom visitation and 
teachers’ conferences as a signi- 
ficant part of graduate preparation. 
Experience in individual and 
testing in 
achievement also should be in- 


group mental and 
cluded in this preparation. 

These are the main conclusions 
able to be drawn from two ques- 
tionnaires answered by 22 officials 
performing supervisory work in 
AAA schools in Missouri. 

There is also the need for a 
common title. The writer recom- 
mends the title of Director of 
Elementary Education since, when 
all activities performed are consid- 
ered, the word “supervisor” falls 
short. Twenty-eight different duties 
listed by the res- 


in all were 


pondents. The one unanimous 
similarity was that each reported 
to his superintendent. 

Only those names in the Mis- 
souri School Directory for 1953-54 
whose title seemed to indicate a 
direct function of supervising or 
directing of the work in the schools 
were sent questionnaires. No St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph on 
Springfield schools were included. 


Results from questionnaire I 
were as follows: 

1. What is your official title— 
director of elementary, 3; super- 
visor of elementary education, 12; 
general supervisor, 3; assistant 
superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools and director of 
instruction, 4. 

2. To whom do you report— 
superintendent, 22. 

3. Are you rated as a special 
supervisor or a research assistant 

0), 


j; In order of their importance, 
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enumerate ten of your major activi- 
ties—Teachers’ conferences and 
classroom visitation, 18; textbooks 
and supplies, including purchasing 
and selection, 18; public relations, 
12; cur- 


13; testing 


} programs, 


riculum planning, 8; 


Publications, 6; clerical work, 
6; building maintenance  super- 
vision, records, research, audio- 


visual work, personnel work such 
as teachers’ qualifications and 


transfers, reporting to parents, 
meetings of principals, and super- 
vision of instructional programs, 
5 each. 

Cafeteria and school lunches, 4; 
teachers’ meetings, 4; work with 


special education, and checking 
and planning of daily schedules, 
3 each; and work-shops and _ so 


forth, 2. 


Questionnaire II 


Questionnaire Il asked whether 


the respondents engaged in any of 


six different fields. Their answers 
reinforce the dominance of the 
major activities listed in Question- 
naire I. Participating in classroom 
visitation and teachers’ conferences 
were 19 respondents; testing pro- 
grams, 17; preparation of reports, 
bulletins, radio scripts, notes of 
meetings and others, 16; demon- 
strations of teaching situations, 14; 
and radio programs, 11. 

Beside the main functions, note 
that public relations occupy a 
prominent place in more than halt 
of the’ respondents programs. 
Graduate preparation should pro- 
vide experiences that will develop 
competence in the matter of meet- 
ing the various demands of this 


field. 


press are eager to report s¢ hool 


Radio, television and the 


news, and intelligent reporting by 
school directors can improve the 
school’s position in the community. 


Professional Standards 


(Continued from Page 11) 
g 


Also significant in the minds of 
the members of the committee 
were the factors of the attitude of 
the teacher, the need for the teacher 
to realize the importance that the 
role of education plays in our 
American way of life, and the 
development of knowledge and 
skills that are required by every 
teacher. 

rhe committee will attempt to 
outline specifically the education 
needed by a teacher in all the vari- 
ous teaching fields. The idea is to 
point up the exact qualifications 
that the members of the teaching 
profession believe an_ individual 
should have in order to be profes- 


sionally trained. 


Under consideration will be the 
problem of deciding what groups 
should be considered as belonging 


to the profession of teaching. 


Chairmen of the many depart- 


ments otf the Missouri State 


leachers Association are being 
contacted by the chairman of this 
sub-committee seeking their help 
in developing Professional Stand- 
ards for the personnel in each of 
these teaching areas. 

This movement is designed to 
litt the whole teaching group to- 
ward further professionalization. 
Certainly one of the marks of a 
profession is the determination of 
its own Professional Standards. 
Teachers as a whole have not as- 
sumed this responsibility anywhere 


near to the degree that they should. 


Members of the _ Professional 


Standards subcommittee are: 


Chairman, Blanche Longshore, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Frances Blazer, 
Mound City; Dr. Walter R. Schaff, 
Central Fayette; Super- 
intendent H. W. Schooling, North 
Kansas City; and MSTA staff rep- 


resentative, Dr. Inks Franklin. 


College, 


The next meeting of the com- 


mittee has been set for June 5. 
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Toward Better Economic Understanding 


ERSONS interested in the pres- 

ervation of an economic sys- 
tem based upon individual free- 
dom and initiative have long been 
aware that there is inadequate 
understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples which underlie this and 
other free institutions.. Recent ex- 
perience in other countries with 
dictatorial manipulation of econ- 
omies has convinced many persons 
that such meddling is a big factor 
leading to the loss of all cherished 
freedoms. 

Ignorance of the basic elements 
which nourish and sustain freedom 
does not prevent the average citizen 
from proclaiming sound attitudes 
toward this abstract concept. He 
salutes freedom as he salutes the 
Flag—almost automatically. This 
is not to deplore the flag salute but 
rather to warn that the citizen’s 
announced proclivity for the tree 
of freedom does not necessarily pro- 
tect freedom’s roots from the heavy 
ax of the zealot who mistakenly 
thinks he is destroying poison ivy. 

If there ever was a time when 
politics, government, and econom- 
ics were unrelated, that time is 
not now. The present, close inter- 
relationship of these three is the 
product of an historic trend toward 
social complexity which is closely 
related to the acceleration of tech- 
nology and growth of industry. 

Political problems, if ever, are 
no longer purely politic. What 
attitude does the candidate for high 
office have regarding conservation 
of natural resources, public owner- 
ship, regulation of business, foreign 
trade? A key to getting action 
which comports with long-range 
national interest on these and a 
hundred other socio-economic prob- 
lems lies in electing men of integ- 
rity and sound knowledge. But 
who of us, lacking knowledge of 
basic economic facts, can pick the 
right candidates or otherwise in- 
fluence intelligent action? 


Few Study Economics 


Still persisting is the notion that 
economics is the difficult and “‘dis- 
mal science” whose inner workings 
are understood properly only by 
professors of ivory tower stripe. 
Perhaps economics is not well 
taught. 
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While not unconcerned. 


with the “quality” of economics 
teaching, the burden of the present 
discussion concerns the “quantity” 
of teaching—or, rather, studying. 
Only a relatively small percentage 
of college students study economics 
and many of these have not gone 
beyond the elementary course or 
courses. 

dn the case of our high schools, 
less than 5% of the graduates have 
had a formal course in economics. 
The present argument is not for 
or against such courses—but for 
more teaching of economic concepts 
and problems whether presented 
formally or integrated with other 
subjects. Jefferson once said that 
the survival of our democratic in- 
stitutions depends upon the gen- 
eral dissemination of learning. 
This statement could and should 
be interpreted currently to include 
economic learning. 

In the teaching of economics, 
as with other subjects, sound mo- 
tivation is related to the student's 
maturity, experience, and interests. 
Since the student’s interests are 
mainly personal and local, it fol- 
lows that the economic problem 
selected for study should conform 
to these characteristics of youth. 

Textbook economics taught with- 
in the four walls of the classroom 
and without regard for the local 
scene only tends to strengthen the 
student’s feeling that the whole 
subject is abstract and unreal. 





Workshops Organized 
Fortunately there is now real 
hope that soon the study of eco- 
nomic problems will occupy a place 
in the schools’ curricula more con- 
sistent with its importance in de- 
veloping sound citizenship. This 
hope stems from the positive edu- 
cational results of the efforts of the 
Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation which during the past five 
years has co-sponsored with local 
colleges, universities and other in- 
stitutions nearly a hundred Sum- 
mer Workshops in economic edu- 
cation for teachers of all grade 
levels and most subject-matter 
areas. These Workshops, without 
exception, have been staffed with 
the country’s best teachers, econ- 
omists, and curriculum § experts. 
The practical aspects of economics 


By Glenn Ogle 


have been emphasized and _ well- 
balanced presentations assured by 
the extensive use of consultants 
from business, industry, labor, and 
agriculture. The result is that 
hundreds of teachers for the first 
time have developed a real insight 
and interest in our economy and 
have returned to their various class- 
rooms with new enthusiasm and 
techniques for teaching the econ- 
omic facts of life. 

An interesting and somewhat 
unique feature of the work of these 
Councils is their enlistment of the 
support of all economic segments 
of the various communities. The St. 
Louis Regional Council on Eco- 
nomic Education fits the general 
pattern. 

The Council is dedicated to serv- 
ing the Greater St. Louis commun- 
ity in the promotion of better eco- 
nomic understanding among: stu- 
dents, teachers, and other adults 
It has no intention nor desire to 
usurp or duplicate the functions of 
the schools. On the other hand, 
it stands ready to serve, within the 
limits of its resources, any sound 
school or community program for 
better economic understanding. 


Both the local and Joint Coun- 
cils have newly developed materials 
in economic education available 
for distribution free or at small 
cost. These include resource units, 
teaching guides, and bibliographies 
on the more important economic 
problems. Some of these materials 
have been developed in summer 
workshops and are considered ex- 
perimental in nature. Others have 
been produced by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education in coopera- 
tion with the National Council for 
the Social Studies, the Federal Re- 
serve System, leading economists 
and educators, and the staffs of 
some large school systems. 

Teachers or administrators of the 
Greater St. Louis area who are in- 
terested in securing the materials 
or services of this organization or 
in attending the 1954 Summer 
Workshop at Washington Univer- 
sity should write to the St. Louis 
Regional Council on Economic 
Education, 101 S. Meramec Ave.. 
Clayton 5, Mo. 
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Interpretation 


[he problem of keeping the membership in- 
formed is a significant and continuous one. ‘The 
strength of any organization is dependent on 
the interest and activity of its members. 

Io assist in this respect, the Association 
works to make more effective local community 
associations, sponsors leadership conferences 
and makes materials and speakers available. 

The Public Relations Committee is organ- 
ized for immediate action with a member in 
each county. The Policy and Plans Committee 
and the Committee on ‘Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards are attempting to en- 
list the support of all teachers in their efforts 
for further professionalization. 

Che Association was one of the first to make 
available without charge a number of films, 
records and slides. 

If the membership is thoroughly conversant 
with professional problems and objectives, it 
makes the essential day to day interpretation 
to the general public easier. 

New materials for radio and television are 
being developed. The Research Division is 
constantly at work securing the basic data 
necessary to formulate a sound public relations 
program. This is particularly true in the field 
of finance. 

A well informed individual is an interested 
and effective one. Every teacher should under- 
stand the problems of further professional- 
ization of teaching, school finance, salaries, 
school buildings, increasing enrollment, secur- 
ing qualified teachers, working conditions and 
security of position. 

A strong public school system is essential to 
our Democracy. One of the most significant 
tasks at all levels is the effective interpretation 


of school needs. 
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In Brief 


Many community association officers have al- 
ready forwarded the name of their delegate to 
attend the Leadership Conference the week 
of August 9-13 at the Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort. It is hoped that all may be represented. 
The meeting should be significant. 

The Legislative Committee meets on May 
22; the Executive Committee, on June 12, 
with the major item of business the approval 
of the budget for the coming fiscal year. 

The selection of new titles for the reading 
list is under way. The new order blanks will 
be available July 1. As a service to teachers, 
books are being keyed to Missouri’s new Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Guide. 

For a hotel reservation blank for the Kansas 
City Meeting next November, see page 22. 
Requests are filed in the order received. By 
sending yours in now, the chances are enhanced 
of securing the one of your choice. 

The membership in the Association for this 
year is 27,556, including 536 FTA members. 
This is a new all-time record. 

Several community associations have recently 
sent their contributions to the NEA for the 
building fund. 

The NEA Convention in New York next 
summer is open to all teachers. For some years 
it has been restricted to delegates only. Many 
Missouri teachers are planning to attend. A 
splendid program has been arranged and we 
are informed that plenty of hotel rooms are 
available. The Missouri Headquarters will be 
in Room 526, Hotel New Yorker. Pay it a visit, 
if in attendance. 

Thought For The Summer 

“Every man owes some of his time to the 
up-building of the profession to which he be- 
longs”... . President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Y Hedge Mle glance 


by Lillian Larson 


.” With 
glowing eyes lifted to the red, 


“I pledge allegiance 


white, and blue of Old Glory and 
right hands over heart Susan, Joe, 
Ingrid, Nikki, and the more than 
thirty other boys and girls in the 
class voiced in unison the cherished 
words symbolizing their loyalty to 
America. Another school day had 
begun. 


“I pledge allegiance ” For 
child and teenager, I thought, the 
ultimate meaning behind those 
words would depend, to a startling 


degree, upon the significance of 
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what happens from now on in 
busy classrooms clear across Amer- 
ica. 

“I pledge allegiance . . .” Sud- 
denly I realized that if I the teach- 
er, were truly to “pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for 
which it stands,” I must pledge my- 
self anew to fulfill my indispensable 
role in educating for citizenship 
the boys and girls who are the hope 
of that Republic. For upon them, 
in very truth, may rest the future 
of the entire free world. 

Why _ this 
Much of it I could attribute to my 


sudden awareness? 


service on the Commission which 
prepared Educating for American 
Citizenship, the 1954 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. * 


For empire-hungry Communism 
is on the march against the free 
world. Today and tomorrow and 
for stretching cycles of tomorrows, 
perhaps, the threat to our Repub- 
lic is total—geographic, political, 
economic, anti-religious. 

The American citizen of this 
generation and the next has not 
just one citizenship role to play. 
He has seven. The Yearbook calls 
them the seven concentric circles of 
American citizenship because geo- 
grahpically they really are concen- 
tric. Americans, young and _ old, 
have citizenship rules in circle 1, 
the family circle. They also func- 
tion as American citizens in circle 
7, the world arena. In the world 
circle, decisions involving our very 
survival remain to be made. Lying 
within the world circle and outside 
of the family circle are other im- 
portant circles where American citi- 
zens have important roles to play. 
They are the school, the neighbor- 
hood, the local community, the 
state, and the Nation. The Year- 
book uses examples of practice in 
the home, the school, the neighbor- 
hood, and the local community to 
show how preparation for active 
American citizenship in the wider 
arenas may be strengthened and 


made more dynamic. 


The classroom teacher's part is 
indispensable, the Yearbook says, 
for in American classrooms the his- 
tory of America is being written— 
that the dreams of Washington, 
Jefferson, and the other Founding 
Fathers for an educated citizenry 
will come true. The Yearbook has 
advice for teachers, too, and.many 
examples of good teaching practice 
gleaned from all parts of the coun- 
trv. These will be of interest to 
principals and superintendents and 

*Educating for American Citiz nship, 
the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
1201 “Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 1954. $5.00. Usual NEA quantity 
discounts. 
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board members and lay citizens 
gen rally. 

[horough teaching of history, 
geovraphy, and the social studies 
is essential. Every subject field adds 
its strength to civic education. But 
important as thorough subject 
teaching is, it is not enough to do 
the citizenship-building job called 
for in today’s world. It’s like trying 
to carve the Lord’s Prayer on the 
head of a pin to attempt to outline 
here the Yearbook’s four-way ap- 
proach. Without apologies to the 
radio commercial, the Yearbook 
says, “Build good American citizen- 
ship four ways” through: 

1. Teaching about the Ameri- 
what it is, how dear- 





can heritage 
ly we paid for it, the problems and 
threats of today—history, geogra- 
phy, and the social studies espe- 
cially, but every subject yielding 
its grains of gold. 

2. Inculcation of American 


ideals and attitudes—the ideals 


and values we live by; making 
knowledge and understanding of 
ideals come to life as motivating 
forces. 

3. Teaching how to study pub- 
lic questions and reach indepen- 
dent opinions. Controversial issues? 
Yes—but there are special “how-to- 
do-its” that will interest you. 

\nd finally, as a clincher to all the 
rest— 

j;. Continuing practice in active 
citizenship service and share of re- 
sponsibilities in home, school, and 
circles. Re- 
appropriate 


the other concentric 
sponsibilities, that is, 
to the pupils’ maturity. You ad- 
ministrators come in for some very 
special advice at this point. 

\s a teacher I gain from Educat- 
ing for American Citizenship many 
ideas found effective in other school 
systems and I benefit from the 
findings of research. Knowing the 
great issues at stake, how can I but 
pledge myself to rise to the su- 
preme challenge of improving citi- 
zenship education for the Susans, 
Joes, Ingrids, and Nikkis who look 
to me and to teachers everywhere 
to give meaning to the oft repeated 


” 


words, “I pledge allegiance . 
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Safeguarding Your Retirement 


by R. H. Grose 


HE smooth functioning of the 
"h eae School Retirement Sys- 
tem which now has more than 27,- 
ooo members is due in large part 
to the five-member Board of ‘Trus- 
tees of the system. 

Freely giving of their time and 
energy, the trustees have met 34 
times in special and regular ses- 
sions since the system was organ- 
ized in 1945. Under provisions of 
the law, the board is required to 
meet only twice a year. 

Further evidence of the trustees’ 
interest is the outstanding attend- 
ance record. The three members 
who have served since the first 
meeting Dec. 20, 1945, have perfect 
attendance records. They are: 
Ward E. Barnes, chairman of the 
board since 1945 and superintend- 
ent of schools of Normandy Dis- 
trict, St. Louis County; Mrs. Emma 
E. Gann, principal of Doling El- 
ementary School, Springfield, who 


recently has been re-elected for a 


four-year term to begin July 1; and 
S. Crews Reynolds, cotton grower 
and cotton ginner from Caruthers- 
ville who serves as an appointee of 
the State Board of Education. 

Hubert Wheeler, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, also has main- 
tained a perfect attendance record 
since his appointment to the board 
in 1947- He replaced Roy Scantlin, 
former state commissioner of edu- 
cation, when his term of office ex- 
pired. 

Ihe fifth member of the present 
board is Philip J. Fowler, a Kirks- 
ville attorney, who was appointed 
by the State Board of Education in 
1952 to replace Uel W. Lamkin, 
Northwest 
Missouri State College at Mary- 


president emeritus of 


ville, who was forced to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

The only standing committee is 
the Finance Committee, which 
works especially with fund invest- 
ment. Members are Mrs. Gann, 


Barnes and Reynolds. 





Management of the Public School Retirement System is entrusted to this 
hard-working group, the system’s Board of Trustees. They are, left to right: Mrs. 
Emma E. Gann, Chairman Ward E. Barnes, S. Crews Reynolds, Hubert Wheeler 
and Philip J. Fowler. 
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Start Them 
Early on 


FAMILY LIF 


Education 


Mrs. Rosemary L. Horner tells 
how, with a bit of extra planning, 
she has helped her pupils eagerly 
grasp the importance of such var- 
ied subjects as nutrition, table 
etiquette and playground man- 
ners. 


AULTY food selection and eat- 
F'ne habits as well as_ typical 
disagreements on the playground 
need not be so prevalent among el- 
ementary pupils if teachers will 
take the time to plan a family liv- 
ing program designed to correct 
these defects. At least that has 
been the experience with our 33 
third graders at West Grade School 
at Richmond. 

Two educational titled 
“Food for Us” and “Making and 
Keeping Friends,” were devised and 
used to help the children wilfully 
help themselves. 


units, 


coe * 
















With the use of visual aids, Mrs. Rosemary L. Horner points out 
to four of her third grade students the importance of food for good 
health as part of a family education unit on “Foods for Us.” 


Food Posters Displayed 

As part of the food unit, posters 
were displayed in the classroom to 
assist in .stimulating the children’s 
interest in nutritious foods. One of 
the posters was “Mother Hubbard's 
Cupboard,” depicting the essential 
food groups. The poster, provided 
by General Mills, was used as a 
guide by the pupils in developing 
a small cupboard. 

Food cartons, cans, and mock-ups 
were collected and placed on the 
various shelves bearing the label 
of a major food group. The shelf 
paper and labels were designed in 
art class. So successfully was the 
program received, a skit using the 


The third grade at West Grade School, Richmond, used this cupboard of nutri- 
tious foods as the center of a skit presented to parents and highschool students 
on the value of foods, while learning themselves. 
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cupboard and food models was 
given by the class at a Parent- 
Teachers Association meeting. 


Analyze Cafeteria Meals 

Meals served in the school cafe- 
teria were discussed and analyzed 
each day for a period of two weeks 
in order to classify according to 
groups and point out the impor- 
tance of each food on the menu. 

From the study of foods the dis- 
cussion was directed to table man- 
ners and table-setting. The follow- 
ing grace, set to music, was studied 
in music class and sung before 
lunch each day: 

Thank Thee for 
Father of all Thy children dear, 
Our Thanks to Thee we sing. 
We thank Thee for our home and 


Everything 


food, 
Thank Thee for everything. Amen. 


Party for Mothers 

The unit climaxed with a party 
for the mothers. Prior to the party, 
proper introductions, manners, de- 
corations and refreshments were 
emphasized in English and _ art 
classes. The range in the school 
cafeteria was used for baking the 
cookies. The skit, ‘““Mother Hub- 
bard’s Cupboard” was repeated 
along with a filmstrip on table man- 
ners as a part of the mothers’ 
program. (Cont. Page 30) 
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A Device That May Be Used With Good Results 
In Teaching Subject Matter In Any Field Is 


The Flannel Board 
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RE you interested in a new 
idea for visual education? 


One that is constructive and yet 
inexpensive? One that you can 
make without the aid of a carpen- 
ter? The flannel board, an action 
board, is your answer. “It’s magic,” 
is what the children say about it, 
for pictures, cards, letters and sym- 
bols can be placed on the board 
without visible means of support. 
No tacks, no pins to worry about. 

The flannel board can be used 
with good results in connection 
with just about every learning sit- 
uation in the elementary, junior 
highschool or senior highschool. 
Providing it is used wisely, it will 
motivate, supplement and enrich 
learning. If it is_ intelligently 
handled, it will provide intriguing 
new opportunities for pupil par- 
ticipation and cooperation and 
serve as an advertising and _ pro- 
motional medium for all school 
enterprises, causes and interests. 

[he teacher has failed many 
times in teaching her pupils by 
lack of application of new intrigu- 
ing aids in the classroom and the 
school has failed in advertising 
and promoting itself before the 
parents and taxpayers. The flan- 
nel board is a specialized bulletin 
board and every opportunity 
should be taken to publicize what 
is being done in that “dead insti- 
tution” (in the eyes of critics) to 
get behind the movement for bet- 
ter schools. 

The flannel board consists of a 
napped piece of cloth, such as 
flannel or velvet, stretched evenly 
and smoothly across some smooth 
Each of 


the pieces of paper or cardboard 


surface, such as the wall. 


you wish to exhibit has a piece of 
the same napped material pasted 
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A business term “vertical combination” becomes more meaningful to more stu- 
dents when they see an illustration of it on a section of the flannel board. 


to its back, napped side out. To 
attach the picture or article, just 
press it against the flannel-covered 
board. The two napped surfaces 
will stick together and the picture 
will stay there until you take it off. 
Specifications 

The flannel board should be at 
least 3 by 4 feet. It can be used 
without an easel by placing it in 
the chalk trough with hooks above 
to hold it at the proper angle. It 
should be located at the front of 
the room and visible from the 
rear of the room. Also, if possible, 
it should be situated so that it is 
visible from the hall, advertising 
the activity. 

A bright blue outing cloth is 
good for a background; white may 
be dipped or dyed to the right 
This gives you a 
back- 


shade of color. 


two-fold advantage: a sea 


ground for maps and a sky for 
landscape pictures. You will need 
various shades of green, brown, 
and darker blue for desert, moun- 
tains, and water. 

As for spacing and size, the dis- 
play objects or articles should be 
at least ten inches in height (with 
few exceptions) so as to be visible 
from the rear of the room. The 
objects or articles should be dis- 
tributed evenly over the board, if 
possible. In the beginning, the 
teacher may make the pictures and 
place them on the board as she 
talks and tells the story to be illus- 
trated. Later the children can cut 
out most of the figures for the 
pictures and can build up the com- 
posite picture on the board, illus- 
trating any story they desire. In- 
attention will not be a problem 

(See Flannel Board Page 29) 
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A culminating activity adds 
more realism and understanding 
to the days of feudalism in the 
Bethany R-2 School 
sixth grade room of 
Miss Helen Booth, teacher. 
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7 Feudalism 
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“IFE in a medieval castle would 
L seem hard and uncomfortable 
to us. Its dark and gloomy rooms; 
cold, drafty floors; crude, stiff fur- 
niture; and coarse and_ tasteless 
food wouldn't appeal to us today. 

This description of a statement 
from our basic social studies text- 
book was agreed to by the students 
during their study of feudalism, 
but the construction of a medieval 
castle, similar in miniature form 
to those of feudalistic times, 
brought a deeper appreciation and 
understanding of some of the 
brave and exciting things that 
happened within their walls. 


Added Realism to Study 


A more clear understanding and 
association of many terms, such 


as: serf, noble, vassal, knighthood, 


This miniature medieval castle, con- 
structed by the pupils of the Bethany 
R-2 School sixth grade, brought a 
deeper appreciation and understanding 
of life as it was lived during feudal 
times. 


Four students in Miss Helen Booth’s sixth grade 

class take great pleasure in looking over the 

finished product which they helped construct. 

A great deal of class cooperation was 

needed to complete the castle which was 

used to supplement work in social studies and 
English courses. 


page, moat, drawbridge, inner and 
outer courtyard, seemed to result 
from the building of a castle, which 
gave something more realistic and 
concrete than pictures alone could 
do. 

Students in Miss Booth’s sixth 
grade room learned by doing and, 
what’s more, enjoyed having a 
part in a finished product which 
has gained much public attention 
and praise by parents and other 
admiring students. 

The actual building work was 
accomplished by committees di- 
rected by the teacher. Four groups 
worked on separate phases of the 
castle, the court and_ buildings. 
Through this has not only come 
the inner enjoyment of creating 
something, but such things as 
following directions, cooperation, 
individuality in work, and _ re- 
search on the part of the students 
were encouraged and improved. 

After studying the exciting days 

(See Feudalism Page 30) 
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ltems of Interest 





Carl Henderson, = superintendent, 


Moberly public schools, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Joint Legislative 


Education Study Committee. 


Jesse Jordan, a teacher at Leadwood 
for several years, has been employed 


is a full time special education teacher. 

Nancy Cundiff, of Kirksville, has 
been elected to teach art in the New 
London highschool. She 
Elizabeth Eisenberg, who resigned. 


succeeds 


Mrs. Ruth Brockman, of Frederick- 
town, has been employed as_ third 
grade teacher in the McKnight School, 
University City. She replaces Mrs. 
Virginia Hagee. 

R. A. Harper, superintendent, Grant 
City public schools, resigned recently 
to begin work April 7 with the Kansas 
City Division office of the U. S. Office 
of Education. He will be working with 
federally affected schools. The Divi- 
sion Office serves seven states. 


Mrs. Henrietta Reid, lLeadwood 
school librarian, has charge of visual 
education work in this system. Over 
50 film strips are available and over 40 
educational 16 mm films have been 
used this year in teaching. 


Raymond J. Mosley, Bethel superin 
tendent, has been re-elected to this 
position. This year the Bethel schools 
were improved by the addition of an 
industrial arts building, the inaugura- 
tion of a hot lunch program and the 
offering of a varied program of fine 


arts. Next year’s plans call for a new 
general home economics department 


Nellie F. Wells, county superinten 
dent, Warrensburg, reports that John- 
son county rural schools present pro 
erams each Tuesday and Friday after 
noon over Warrensburg station 
KOKO. The broadcasts, which were 
conducted during the month of April 
and will continue through May, will 
present pertinent facts about each dis- 
trict through two pupil representatives 
of the district. 

J. L. Atkinson, superintendent of 
schools at Corder, has been appointed 
superintendent of Lafayette County 
schools by Governor Phil M. Donnelly. 
He fills a vacancy created by the death 
of H. H. Schaeperkoetter. Mr. Atkin- 
son, who is 35 years old, is a graduate 
of the Central Missouri State College 
and earned a Master's degree from the 
University of Kansas City. Before 
going to Corder he was superintendent 
at Camden from 1946-49. 


Mrs. Nelle Turner, Leadwood school 
nurse, now has a permanent health 
record in operation for every child in 
school. In the health work she makes 
use of the telebinocular, audiometer, 
and isochromatic plates as well as 
general health examinations. 


Robert C. Aukerman, dean of in- 
struction for the past six years at the 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, has 
resigned to accept a position in the 
department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Dr. Auker- 











man will leave Kirksville about June 
1 for his new home in Kingston, R. I. 

O. Wayne Phillips, assistant super- 
intendent of the Kirksville publi 
schools, has been elected to head this 
system next year. Mr. J. G. Van 
Sickel, superintendent for the past 
seven years, has resigned effective at 
the close of this school year, for he 
has reached the retirement age. 

Kenneth J. Smith, acting , principal 
of the Kirksville highschool during 
this year, has been elected principal, 
succeeding Mr. O. Wayne Phillips. 

Ethan A. H. Shepley, lawyer and 
civic leader, has been named chancel- 
lor of Washington University of St. 
Louis. He succeeds Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, who resigned. 


SEVEN NEW SPRINGFIELD 
TEACHERS APPOINTED 


Appointments of seven new teachers 
on the Springfield Public Schools staff 
for next year were confirmed recently 
by the Board of Education. 


Four of the new staff members will 
receive their bachelors’ degrees from 
Southwest Missouri State College and 
three will receive their bachelors’ de- 
grees from Drury College this term. 

The new appointees: From SMS— 
Mrs. Nancy Bingamon, Barbara Den- 
ham, Dorothy Lilienkamp, and Bar- 
bara Pettigrew; and from Drury— 
Bette Brittenham, Marilyn Maynard, 
and Mrs. Shirley Williams. 





An art student at Horace Mann Highschool, Maryville, 
puts the finishing touches on a 14 by 3 foot mural painted 
by the students of Charles L. Johnson. Done in the realist 
manner, the mural depicts Venus de Milo in the middle 
Superimposed on a pallette. Surrounding her are phases 
of art studied in the classroom, including pottery, drawing, 
design, art history, painting and sculpturing. It took three 
weeks to complete and was done in four phases. 
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First, pencil sketches were submitted by all pupils. 
Selecting the best six, a scale model was made, from which 
a chalk sketch was drawn on the wall. Tempera paint, a 
mixture of one-third water and two-thirds liquid soap 
added to the powder, was used to paint directly on the wall. 
The mixture enabled students to: stop painting at the end 
of the day and still be able to blend the colors easily the 
next day. A thin coat of shellack was sprayed over the 
surface when the mural was thoroughly dry. 








TEACHERS COME WEST 


Largest In 
The West 


WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH AND LIFE 
IS WORTH LIVING. WRITE US TODAY. 

















TEACH IN COLORADO 


Professional Personal Service 


Teacher Placement Service 
Saas Education Association 


605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver, Colo. 











APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Kansas City, November 3-5, 1954 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


For One 
Hotel Person 
SS hvu gan eadawiatin meme $4.00-$ 7.00 
RE \ cc ceneneee seb enero wate $2.50-$ 3.00 
DE  ntcacncevicensstwa $4.00-$ 6.00 
Cee RE 
Continental] ........ccccccceee  P4e-F 7.00 
re nn aid waa ele $4.00-$ 5.00 
TO TA ccccccccvetcwen $3.50-$ 6.00 
PE vnicecinedtdendkkesenee $2.00-$ 3.00 
eee POE TC OTC COR ETT $2.50-$ 3.50 
DD ccacccavacteequumal $6.00-$13.00 
Re eee 5.00-$ 9.00 
NS on vows ota pain eae $6.00-$ 8.00 
ERASE SHR Sherr $4.50-$ 5.50 
EE. lin eks etann< Son6 a nae eek 2.00-$ 3.50 
POMEGOME oc ccccccecscecceccocseee Gee 
EE, is ctr eked beck oun wenn $1.50-$ 4.00 
DE « decéciugndukeuseew uke $1.50-$ 3.50 
ND sc nie xk a's ada acai $3.00-$ 6.00 
PT) ‘scanbenss60,cencaeae aie $3.00-$ 6.00 
eer rrr ree $4.00-$ 6.00 
Town House ........0e.cc000e 0 G.00-§ 9.00 


For Two Persons 


Double Beds 
$6.00-$10.00 
$3.00-$ 5.00 
$5.50-$ 7.50 
$7.00-$10.00 
$7.00-$ 9.00 
$6.00-$ 7.00 
$5.50-$ 8.50 
$3.00-$ 4.00 
$3.00-$ 5.00 
$7.00-$12.00 
$7.00-$ 8.50 
$8.00-$10.00 
$6.00-$ 8.00 
$2.50-$ 5.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$2.00-$ 5.00 
$4.00-$ 5°00 
$4.50-$ 7.50 
$3.50-$10.00 
$6.25-$ 8.25 
$7.50-$10.00 


Miss Mary Nugent, Director of Housing 


Convention and Visitors Bureau 
1030 Baltimore 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve the following 
Convention, Nov. 3-5, 1954. 


Avenue, Third Floor 


accommodations 


for the 


Twin Beds 
$8.00-$10.00 


$2.00 each—4 people 


$5.50-$ 7.50 
$8.00-$11.00 
$8.00-$12.00 
$8.00-$ 9.00 
$6.00-$ S.00 


$9.00-$15.00 
$8.50-$11.00 
$9.00-$11.00 
$6.50-$ 8.50 


$7.00—4 people 


$10.00-$13.00 


$5.50-$ 7.50 
$8.00-$15.00 
$7.50-$ 9.00 
$8.50-$14.00 


Kansas 


City 


Single Room [] Double Bedded Room [] Twin Bedded Room [) 


Rate: From .............. oe 
Number in Party ........-...0 ‘ 
Arriving at Hotel Nov......... hour.. 


First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting res- 
ervations. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. (Please print) 


Your name 


If the hotels of your choice 
are unable to accept your 
reservation the Housing Bu- 
reau will make as gocd a 
reservation as possibie else- 
where. 


Address 


City and State 


a a 


a 
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THIRD POETRY BOOK 
BY PEARL HECKEL 


Mrs. Pearl Bash Heckel, Columbia, 
has published a third book of poems, 
this one for children. Called “From 
Ark to Zoo” and released by Comet 
Press Books, the volume contains 26 
poems telling a story about each letter 
of the alphabet. 

The light-hearted, rhythmic 
describe each of the representative 
objects with an aim to adding to juve- 
nile reading vocabulary and to young- 


poems 


sters’ amusement, beside teaching the 
alphabet. 
Mrs. Heckel’s previous poetry books 


were written for adults. They are “If 
I Could Sing” and “Candles in the 
Sun.” 

A former English teacher and high- 
school principal, Mrs. Heckel received 


an M.E. degree from Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 


and attended the University of Michi- 
gan as a special student. 


RELIGION DAY HELD 
AT ALBANY SCHOOL 


For the ninth year, Albany High- 
school has conducted a “Religious Em- 
phasis Day.” The program was high- 
lighted by six classes, a religious film 
and a speech on communism. 

After an opening orientation talk by 
Supt. R. O. Moore, students attended 
four of six classes offered during the 
morning by the area’s ministers. Sub- 
jects included “Alcohol and Narcotics,” 
“Survey of Christianity Around the 
World,” “Faith,” “Christianity in the 
Atomic Age,” “Choosing Right and 
Wrong” and “Christian Principles Ap- 
plied to Vocations.” 

Earlier, a breakfast had been served 
the ministers, school officials and mem- 
bers of the student committee by the 
home economics students. At noon, the 
Albany churches served meals for the 
students and faculty. 

The afternoon program began with 
the showing of a religious film, “Mr. 
Texas,” at an Albany theater. At the 
closing session the Rev. Russell Phil- 
lips, pastor of the Wyatt Park Baptist 
Church, Joseph, gave an address 
entitled “Communism.” 

Other recent activity at the Albany 
schools includes a Music Clinic March 
12 in which more than 450 area stu- 
dents participated. It was sponsored 
jointly by the Albany R-3 School Dis- 
trict and the Three Arts Club, a local 
civic group. Features were a massed 
chorus and a massed band at the even- 
ing session. 

An elementary workshop Feb. 19 
featured Raymond Roberts, state di- 
rector of elementary education, and 
Dr. Lois Knowles, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri. 
Roberts talked on the program of the 
sciences as outlined by the new Mis- 
souri guide, and Dr. Knowles spoke 
on directing the arithmetic area. Sixty- 
four persons attended. 
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FARMINGTON CONTRACTS 
FOR NEW BUILDING 


Farmington school district R-7 let 
contracts March 8 for construction of 
a new vocational agricultural building 
and industrial arts shop on the high- 
school campus. 

This latest development 
part of a building program which re- 
resulted in the opening of a 
new 5-room elementary and 
remodeling and alteration of the cafe- 
teria at the W. L. 

Phe $127,500 elementary 
a caieteria serving about 500 students 
[The dining room doubles as a 
music room in the afternoon and is 
equipped with a stage for small the- 
productions. 
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WOMEN DEANS 
AND COUNSELORS MEET 

The Missouri Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors met at Colum- 
bia, March 27. 

The morning session opened with a 
panel discussion on “Our Ideal Coun- 
selor or Dean of Women,” with three 
students from Stephens College, Chris- 
tian College and the University of 
Missouri as participants. 


Dr. Henry Bowman, Chairman of 
the division of Home and Family at 
Stephens College then presented a 


talk on Early Marriages. The lively 
discussion that followed was continued 
after the noon luncheon which was 
served to thirty-five persons. 

In the afternoon a talk was given on 
“Counseling and Discipline” by Dr. 
Fred McKinney of the Psychology 
Department of Missouri University. 
Tentative plans were made for the 
November meeting in Kansas City, 
and an informal coffee hour closed the 
day’s proceedings. 

The secretary of the organization, 
Mary Isabel Winslow, Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louis 5, Missouri, urges all 
women deans and counselors to send 
in their dues of $1 to become members 
of the organization. 


J. A. BURNSIDE RECORDS 
52 YEARS AS EDUCATOR 

The satisfaction a teacher derives 
from following the successful careers 
of former pupils more than repays the 
instructor for his efforts. 

Following that philosophy, J. A. 
Burnside, Carroll County superinten- 
dent of schools, has served as a Mis- 
educator for more than half a 
century. 

Beginning back in 
teacher in his home county, Saline, 
he since has served as a teacher at 
Hale, school superintendent at 
worth, Huntsville, Brunswick and Mar- 
celine, and principal and later super- 
intendent at DeWitt. He has been 
serving in the Carroll County capacity 
for the past 15 years. 

Burnside’s education is 
that he completed all of his college 
work in summer except for 
two spring terms at Kirksville Teach- 


souri 


1902 as a rural 


30s- 


unique in 


sessions 
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ers College, where he received a 
Bachelor of Pedagogy degree in 1911. 
Despite that handicap, he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at the University 
of Missouri where he was awarded an 
M.E. degree in 1928. 

Long active in the MSTA, Burnside 
is a life member of that group and a 
past president of the Northeast Mis- 


souri District Teachers Association. 


SCOTT COUNTY R-4 
NAMES ROY HAYES SUPT. 


Roy C. Hayes, superintendent of the 


old Benton District, has been named 
superintendent of schools for Scott 
County Enlarged School District R-4 
for a three-year term. 

The district is one of four proposed 
reorganized districts approved in an 
election March 2. A fifth district failed 
to be approved. 

Plans are being made to build a 
centrally-located highschool to accom- 
odate pupils from the three highschool 
districts in the R-4 area. Elementary 
district schools are expected to be re- 
tained in the various communities. 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you 





find interesting and useful 


Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon, Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 

Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension, Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


Choose a theme based on class read- 
ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 
prepared to talk on whom he or 
she represents without using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, all you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 
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NEW “KILOWATT FACTORY” 
TO PROVIDE MORE ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR A GREAT AND GROWING AREA! 





HAWTHORN STATION. Kansas City Power & Light Company's new 
steam-electric generating plant, located on the Missouri River in the 
Northeast Industrial District of Konsos City, Missouri. 


MORE AND MORE KILOWATTS of electric power are 


being called for to meet the expanding needs of the 
Kansas City area. Providing a dependable supply of 
electrical energy for the development of the com- 
munities it serves is a responsibility “The Light Com- 
pany” has long recognized ... and planned ahead 


to meet. 


HAWTHORN STATION, now in partial service, will repre- 


sent an investment of approximately $50 million 
when completed. It will have an eventual capacity of 
332,000 kilowatts . . . placing it among the largest 
electric power production installations in the Mid- 


West. 


Hawthorn is only one phase of an eight-year con- 
struction program (1947-1954) totaling about $140 
million . . . to insure adequate low-cost electric 
service for more than 250,000 home, farm, com- 
mercial and industrial customers. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


A Citizen of the Community Since 1883 


. 











Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 


1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


F. L. Black, Manager 


72nd YEAR 
Member NATA 














CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











EARN MORE MONEY—TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


During the past year, we have helped many teachers secure positions in Illinois 
schools with starting salaries ranging from $4,000 to $5,400, and with top salaries 


of over $6,000. Administrators, much more. 


Write for complete information. NO 


OBLIGATION. We are members of the National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


James O'Malley, Director 


Champaign, Illinois 
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GREEN CITY MATCHES 
PAY WITH DEGREES 


Elementary and highschool teachers 
in Green City School District R-] 
have been put on an equal salary basis 
with equal degrees, according to A. D. 
Peterson, superintendent of schools. 

Teachers on the elementary level 

who do not have degrees are on a sal- 
ary schedule in accordance with the 
number of college hours of credit they 
have earned. All in this category are 
working toward their degrees each 
summer. 
- A substantial increase in salary was 
given to the 40 teachers on the staff 
as well as the highschool and elemen- 
tary principals and a full time ele- 
mentary supervisor will be employed 
next fall for the first time. 

The 28 elementary teachers held 
a joint meeting March 15 with Novin- 
ger District R-1, Newtown District 
R-3, Milan District R-2 superintendent 
and elementary supervisor and Novin- 
ger District R-l superintendent. Dr. 
Glenn Leslie, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, spoke on the 
new elementary course of study. He 
was followed by Eli Mittler, place- 
ment director of the college, who 
talked on what to teach, and Basil 
Murphy, county’ superintendent of 
schools, who discussed what is being 
taught today. In addition, a demon- 
stration on how to teach language and 
reading were conducted. 


NEA Building 
Fund Grows 


Contributions for the NEA Head- 
quarters Building Fund continue to 
mount as Missourians drive toward 
their 1954 goal of $25,000 and their 
overall goal of $125,00@ to be reached 
by 1957. 

Contributions recently reported are: 


SG, bo 2, nner ecrenee $294.00 
3rentwood CTA ........... a 
BRercsvasce CTA ........... See, 
parem CTA ..... ee 
Shelby County CTA ..................... 26.00 
Kansas City ..... dad tieansadcion 
Pattoaville CTA. ................... 50.00 
Kirkwood CTA . estcacsinensaces 
Saline County CTA ne 


Twenty-four names were added to 
the life membership rolls of NEA dur- 
ing February and March to bring the 
total to 125 since life membership fees 
have been funnelled into the Building 
Fund. Missouri needs but 179 new life 
members this year to achieve its 1954 
goal. 

Missouri had to its credit in the 
building fund on April 2, $23,299.52. 
We need to raise between now and 
Dec. 1, 1954, over $26,000 to meet our 
quota. 

Contributions should be mailed di- 
rectly to the NEA Building Fund, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
And please send a report of this to the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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HONOR 
MISS OLIVIA RICHARDSON 


Miss Olivia Richardson, a_ school 
teacher for 47 years, ended her teach- 
ing by retiring April 19, one day be- 
fore her seventieth birthday. She is 
eighth grade instructor at Carver 
School, St. Louis, which honored her 
at reception April 12. 

iss Richardson was the first Negro 
( to serve as president of the St. 
I iis Teachers’ Co-operative Council, 
ol hich she earlier served as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Presently she is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the St. Louis district, 
MSTA, and secretary of the Employees 
Contact Committee, which represents 
educational and clerical groups before 
the school board. For four years she 
was president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Educators. 

Her greatest compensation has been, 
she said, the number of former pupils 
who have become educators them- 
selves. 

Miss Richardson apprenticed at 
Wheatley and taught at Dessalines, 
John Marshall Junior High, Vashon 
Junior High and L’Ouverture before 
going to Carver in 1937. Her normal 
training was taken at old Sumner 
Normal, from which she graduated in 
1905. She worked for a newspaper be- 
fore beginning her teaching career two 
years later. 





Does Your Certificate 
Expire This Summer? 


If you are going to summer school 
to earn credits for certificate renew- 
al, here are a few more suggestions, 
following the pattern of those which 
appeared in last month’s School and 
Community: 

1. Make sure you know where 
your deficiency sheet is. It is Form 
1 or la sent you or your superin- 
tendent when your certificate was 
issued or last renewed. This sheet 
shows exactly what is required for 
certificate renewal. 

2. Be sure to have this Form 1 
or la with you when you go to 
register for the summer term. You 
will need this sheet in filling out 
one of the blanks which will be 
handed to you during registration, 
and, of course, the adviser who 
helps you make out your summer 
program will want to know what 
subjects you need to take. 


3. If you already have com- 
pleted, by correspondence, exten- 
sion, evening classes, or summer 
school, any credits since your certifi- 
cate was issued or last renewed, 
these credits should be sent to the 
Director of Certification, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson 
City, now or before July 1. This 
will help you get quicker service on 
your certificate when your summer 
credits are sent in. 




















Kansas City Sound Service Erker Bros. 
1402 Locust St. 908 Olive St. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 





Dealer for professional counsel re- 
garding your school’s AV program. 
He has available new products, 
new techniques to aid both faculty 
and students. Be sure to see and . 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and | 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 
projectors ... and the great new 
tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 

of these products is at 

the head of its class! 


Ampro Corporation, 
Chicago 18, Illinois 





Call your Ampro 


Audio Visual Dealer 


i 
mat the toad din ola! | 




















Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 
Missoula, Mont. Western Certification Booklet with 
Member N.A.T.A. 


39 years’ Placement Service 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Free Life Membership. Register Now! 








HUNDREDS OF POSITIONS ON FILE 


These positions have been reported to us direct by school officials from all 
sections of the country. They are in public schools, private schools, col- 
leges and universities. If you are interested in professional and financial 
advancement—if you wish to locate in some specific part of the country, 
contact us immediately. Now is the time to act. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Tel. Jefferson 6245 508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
L. R. Smith, Manager 
Member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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DEATHS 


RUFUS OWEN WICKER 
Rufus Owen Wicker, 34, died March 
16 in the sanitarium at Mt. Vernon, 
Mo. He was a graduate of the Bakers- 
field, Mo., highschool and from Moark 
Baptist College in West Plains and 
had attended SMS in Springfield. 
Mr. Wicker had taught for ten years 
in the rural schools of Howell County. 


DEWEY C. HICKMAN 

Dewey C. Hickman, 54, died at a 
St. Louis hospital April 1. A teacher 
and administrator in Missouri’s pub- 
lic schools for 20 years, he was repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature in 
1943-45 from Phelps County. School 
posts held by Hickman include super- 
intendencies at School of the Osage 
and Newburg. 


MRS. JOY MILLER 

Mrs. Joy Miller, 65, of Coloma, died 
March 3, at a Topeka, Kan., hospital 
after an illness of five weeks. She was 
a teacher in the Carroll County school 
system for thirty years. 

Mrs. Miller, the former Bessie 
Ethel Owens, was born March 15, 
1888, near Tina, and received her edu- 
cation in the schools of that vicinity 
before beginning her long service as 
a teacher. 





WILLIAM H. J. BECKETT 


William H. J. Beckett, 71, who re- 
tired in 1952 after 35 years as physical 
education instructor at Sumner High- 
school, St. Louis, died March 15, of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Beckett received a B.S. in phy- 
sical education in 1907 at Springtield 
College, Springfield, Mass., the first 
Negro to be so honored. 

Beside teaching, he had been long 
active in establishing recreational fa- 
cilities for Negroes in St. Louis, and a 
city park is named in his honor. 


H. H. SCHAEPERKOETTER 


Herman H. Schaeperkoetter, 73, su- 
perintendent of schools in Lafayette 
County since 1943 and a school teach- 
er and administrator for 52 years, died 
March }7 in the Memorial Hospital, 
Lexington, after an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Schaeperkoetter was born Oct. 
16, 1880, in Gasconade County and 
married Freida C. Duebbert at Well- 
ington April 18, 1912, who survives. 

Receiving a B.S. in 1911 at the 
University of Missouri, Mr. Schaeper- 
koetter returned there to receive an 
M.A. in School Administration in 
1928. He also studied at the graduate 
school of Columbia University. 

His career as a teacher began in 
1902 at Dover and continued at Alma, 
Hedgewood, Slusher and Van Meter. 
City school superintendencies were 


held at Wellington, Pleasant Hill, 
Sturgeon, Hardin, Brunswick, Roche- 
port, Concordia and Corder. 


ADMINISTRATORS HEAR 
LAYMEN’S VIEWS 


Lay speakers at the Dec. 9 and 

March 24 meetings of the administra- 
tors of the Central Missouri District 
have stressed the current contributions 
of schools and the outstanding needs 
or weaknesses in several fields. The 
programs have resulted in unusual in- 
terest by members of the group. 
- At the latter meeting, Mrs. Grace 
Dwyer, home demonstration agent 
from Warrensburg, spoke on “The 
School’s Contribution to Home and 
Family Living.” The Rev. Mark S. 
Horn, Clinton Methodist Church, fol- 
lowed with a talk on “the Schools’ 
Contribution to Moral and Spiritual 
Values.” 

James Ripley, an Odessa Banker, 
gave his views on “What Schools 
Should Teach About Money.” Mor- 
ris Kirk, a Higginsville business man, 
concluded the formal program with 
an address on “The Schools Contribu- 
tion to Business Education.” 

District officers are: Chairman, B. 
W. Hansford, superintendent of 
schools, Higginsville; vice chairman, 
A. H.  Bueker, superintendent of 
schools, Marshall; and L. G. Keith, 
superintendent of schools, Indepen- 


dence. 





The University of Missouri 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


23 Jesse Hall 


Columbia 


Desires to 


Help You Earn Additional College Credit 


through 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





THE FEES ARE VERY REASONABLE 





SEND THIS 
SLIP TO US 
TODAY IF 
YOU WANT 
INFORMATION 








Name 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL 


More than 400 students participated 
in 80 events in the Music Festival 
March 19 at Norborne. Chairman of 
the festival was Irvin Ellison, super- 
intendent of Norborne Highschool. 

Judge for the vocal events was Dr. 
Luther T. Spayde, dean of the Swin- 
ney Conservatory at Fayette, and for 
the instrumental numbers, Jay D. 
Meek of Cameron. Leroy Donaldson, 
music director at Norborne’ High- 
school, was the arrangements chair- 


mal 


FUTURE SCIENTISTS 

Results of a study of the present 
situation of science teachers and acom- 
panion study of the available spon- 
sored incentive programs and career 
guidance materials and services have 
been published in two booklets by the 
surveyor, the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation. 

The first, “The Situation,” includes 
a section devoted to conclusions of 
the survey in addition to 18 question- 
and-answer paragraphs. 

“Available Materials and 
lists in concise form scholarships, stu- 
dent award contests, career guidance 
pamphlets, speakers and consultants 
for career conferences, tours, and sum- 
mer work and study programs for 
students and awards and 
highschool 


Services” 


highschool 
opportunities for 
science teachers. 


summer 


The situation pamphlet is free while 
the availability booklet costs 50 cents. 
Both may be ordered from National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6 
a €. 


CAREER DAYS HELD 
AT S.E. MO. SCHOOLS 


Nearly 2,900 highschool seniors of 
Southeast Missouri attended “Career 
Days” March 15-17 under the auspices 
of the Southeast Missouri Teachers 
\ssociation. 

March 15 at Poplar Bluff, 1,002 
seniors were present; March 16, Sikes- 
ton, 1,292; and March 17, Flat River, 
496. 

In the morning, the students heard 
Dr. W. W. Parker, president of South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, talk on the topic, “After 
Highschool—W hat?” 

After lunch, students were given the 
opportunity to attend two discussion 
groups on professions and vocations 
from a selection of 22 different ones. 


KIRKSVILLE CLASS 
OVERHAULS CAR 

It’s not unusual to take apart a car 
motor in a highschool physics class to 
see many principles explained in the 
textbook, but the Kirksville Senior 
Highschool class members went a 
step farther: They renovated a whole 
car. 


The project is also a study of good 
school and community relations, for 
the 1938 Chevrolet was donated by a 
local businessman as were mechanics, 
parts and repair facilities by two other 
firms for the overhaul of the engine 
and the remodeling and repainting of 
the interior and exterior. 

The problem of what to do with the 
car after it was readied for service 
was solved by one of the class mem- 
bers purchasing it. The money was 
turned over to the student council. 

Kenneth J. Smith, assistant principal, 
is instructor of the class. 


TRANSLATING RESEARCH 


The Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter, a center of the cooperative pro- 
gram in educational administration, 
will offer a course in applying research 
in educational administration for a 
limited number of administrators and 
teachers July 19-23 at the University 
of Chicago. 

Emphasis will be placed on the im- 
plications of research for personnel ad- 
ministration, public relations in educa- 
tion, the use of outside resources by 
schools, and planning designed to at- 
tain educational objectives. The regis- 
tration fee is $1. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from William W. Savage, Con- 
ference Manager, Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, III. 











TODAY'S BEST 
BUY IN TRAVEL 


GREYHOUN D 
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Here’s your 





complete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low price 


by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight-seeing 
are all included on a Greyhound Expense- 
Paid Tour. You go where you want to go, 
for as long as you like, at a cost you know 
in advance. Choose from hundreds of va- 
cation tours like these: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 4 days . . $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
wee. + « « & « woe 

NEW YORK CITY, 5doys . . . . . . 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 

8 days, from New York ec eo sn « Ge 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 

11 days, from Jacksonville . . . . 79.10 
Giwvaewmes, Daers . s tw ttl tl wl kw RS 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 days, from Seattle . . . .« . . 28.15 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4doys . . . . . . 18.50 


To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare from 
your home. U. S. tox extra. Prices subject to change. 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA ! 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for . 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. , 
Name 
POI cinctansissisiissicniniaimiaissasisciniennianian . — : 
City & State ; - 
| would like special . ! 
information on a tour to: lt eg 
' 
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SAFARI! 


Be Protected on 
Vacation—Any place 
in the world 





Yes, once again it’s time to close the textbooks . . . silence the 
school bells . . . and break with routine. It’s almost vacation time. 
Your plans for this summer’s safari may include new places . 

new faces ... new customs. Perhaps a cruise in the 
Caribbean .. . a long-awaited trip abroad . . . a fish- 
ing trip to cool breezes and sparkling lakes . . . or 
who knows, maybe even a real African Safari! 


Whatever you do or wherever you go, your vacation 
will be much more enjoyable if you are protected 

and your best protection is enrolling in the 
MSTA Plan of Accident and Sickness Insurance. IT 
PROVIDES WORLD-WIDE PROTECTION! ! 


For more information and application, use the at- 
tached coupon. Protect yourself today for that vaca- 


tion tomorrow! This is the only Plan officially 
sponsored by the: 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
DO IT NOW! 






RaekeroNELE 
eal ; 
.  —_— aa Sane Genes Se SO eee eenean 
| 
| MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSN. . 
| 
| Columbia, Missouri | 
| Please send me, without obligation, full inforraation and an application for 
; the LOW-COST Group Accident and Sickness Protection for members. | 
| 
. os Bae arene PS ROWE RTO DDSI A OOO OTOL BL Rs OE | 
| 
| Address 2... aiteda saekanscaanceeiataeae 
| 
| Te een Tate eee 
scsanlcaane ieee lao al sateen igs ia Mus els su’ eh il: cl ec ii ei ec cn Wei sin i oil 
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COLUMBIA CTA 
HOST TO CIVIC CLUBS 


The Columbia Community Teachers 
Association is having as its guest each 
of the Civic Clubs in town. Each 
Civic Club will hold one of its regular 
meetings in one of the school cafeterias 
and the teachers will bear the expense 


MARSHFIELD TO BUILD 
AUDITORIUM-GYM 


Marshfield voters approved con- 
struction of an auditorium-gymnasium 
and conversion of the present gymna- 
sium into four elementary classrooms, 
a large playroom and restroom facili- 
ties by adopting a $110,000 school bond 
issue March 9. Lester Gillman is su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Construction on the  auditorium- 
gymnasium will begin as soon as con- 
tracts can be let while the remodeling 
program will get underway with dis- 
missal of school in May. 


CONSERVATION TRAINING 


Five phases of conservation training 
are summarized in a 7-page leaflet, 
“Training the Conservation Worker,” 
an article reprinted from the January 
issue of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences Bulletin by the 
conservation project of the National 
Association of Biology Teachers. 

Suggestions on forestry training are 
made by O. F. Hall; wildlife training, 
Robert A. McCabe; recreation train- 
ing, William H. Marshall; fisheries 
training, Karl F. Lagler; and teacher 
training, Richard L. Weaver. 

Reprints are available for 10 cents 
per copy from Dr. Richard L. Weaver, 
Conservation Project Leader, P. O. 
Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CAPE EDUCATORS 
WRITE HISTORY 


Dr. E. A. Collins of the history de- 
partment of Southeast Missouri State 
College and Felix E. Snider, librarian 
at the college, have written a new text 
designed for college and _ highschool 
use entitled “Missouri History.” Hav- 
ing taken two years to write, it 1s 
being published by the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis. 

There will be 22 chapters with spe- 
cial emphasis on the state constitution. 
Photographs of important industries 
and activities in the state will be used 
throughout, and a bibliography and 
list of suggested research problems in 
local history will be included at the 
end of each chapter. 


Dr. Collins has written four other 
books dealing with Missouri history, 
his latest, “Legends and Lore of Mis- 
souri,” being published last year. Sni- 
der’s previous bookwriting experience 
includes the book “Great Cities.” 
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Flannel Board 


(Continued from Page 19) 


during this period for the child is 
enthused. He is learning by doing. 

The flannel board is especially 
good in the field of social science, 
as for product maps, and such 
projects as mining, farming, state 
history, etc. By use of the board, 


we have visual as well as verbal 
explanations. We have a double 
learning process which is apt to be 
more effective, for the pupil is a 
participant. It is helpful also in 
all grades for the language work. 
Many English teachers can bring 
realities out of grammar rules by 
use of this board. 

The distinct, unique value of 
this kind of aid rests in its ability 
to keep abreast of you as you talk. 
You can “build-up” your scene or 
story, part by part, explaining your 
points as you make them, giving 
your audience verbal and visual 
learning in one. The flannel board 
can have much the same success as 
the chalkboard because of its nov- 
elty and its ability to keep up with 
you and help the group to think 
along with you. 

It is not a panacea. It is a con- 
structive aid to better teaching if 
used under the proper auspices. 
reinforce- 


It simply serves aS a 


ment of verbal teaching, adding 
something visual, something tangi- 


ble that pupils may build around. 


It enables the pupils to participate 
in a learning exercise in which the 
intelligent teacher directs or guides 
them to objectives established. 


COMPETENCE TEAMS 
DEMONSTRATE SKILLS 

The Escondido, Calif., school 
tem has found a new way to educate 
the public on the training school chil- 
dren are receiving. In the past four 
years the schools there have built up 
a number of “competence teams” of 
elementary youngsters who achieve 
high skills in a specific subject area for 
demonstration purposes. 

Using this method, an arithmetic 
team has given demonstrations in 
which complex loan interest problems 
have solved in 40 
geography team and science team have 
completely stumped adult audiences. 

The secret of team performance is 
the acquiring of specific proficiency at 
highschool or college level to the de- 
gree that the adult audience cannot 
perform at the level of the pupils par- 
ticipating. 

Superintendent C. Delmar Gray re- 
ports that the town’s citizens not only 
are uncritical of the school program, 
but also willingly have given more 
support to school tax and bond meas- 
ures since the teams began operation. 
He added that the program receives 
much support from persons who feel 
more stress should be laid on academ- 
ic topics rather than music and ath- 
letics. It also has had the effect of 
encouraging students to attain supe- 
riority in school subjects in order that 
they may compete on the teams. 

Selection is made by achievement 
tests given to volunteers. Most of the 
youngsters competing are not, how- 
ever, in the high I.Q. bracket, but in 
the 100-120 group. Training is per- 
formed at. meetings school, 
during study periods, after school and 
occasionally in the evenings. 


Sys- 


been seconds. A 


before 





Mrs. Opal Wright, Farmington, was elected president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the Southeast Missouri Teachers Association 
by these members March 20 at its spring meeting at Farmington. Henry White, 
Piedmont, was elected vice president, and Gerald Crabdree, Esther, secretary- 
treasurer. A panel discussion was given on the theme of the meeting, “Taking 
Time to Improve Discussion.” Addresses were given by Mark Lumb, principal 
of Frazier School, Brentwood, and Clifton R. Bell, superintendent of schools, 


Farmington. 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 
no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON = 


; Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 


c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


<= 
{+¥) 
o 


TR sictesininii Body Type ............ 


ny drivers under age 25? ...... 


A 
Over 65? 
D 


Name 
TORO DE tack earner 
eer ave Py ae 
ae 2 eee State 
| Tape to Postal Card and Mail | 
| this Coupon NOW! for a | 


| Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 
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The New 1954 


COLLIER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 big, richly bound 
volumes beautifully 
illustrated 


Everything in them 


BRAND NEW 
APPROVED for 


MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOLS 


Special Discount to 
Schools and Libraries 


For Free 24-page booklet and 
Special Free Examination 
Offer, write to: 


J. W. Welsh, 821 Kings, 
Springfield, Mo. 
H. O. Now, Farber, Mo. 
° 


Library Division 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 
640 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 











SAVE THIS 
Summer Book Exhibits 


Warrensburg covvevveese fe 15-87 
Maryville _............... ....June 21-22 
cng ct eaeapaiel June 23-25 
Cape Girardeau ..June 29-July 1 
I  iecssahctaisceasntinnnisnl July 6-8 
University of Missouri .. July 12-16 


(Education Building) 
St. Louis University ........ July 20-21 


Missouri Texthook 
Men’s Assn. 








VACATION IN THE VALLEY 
At Brownsville, Texas 
NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto 
travel to most romantic spot cn con- 
tinent; Mexico just across the Rio 
Grande; LOW living costs; mild sum- 
mer climate; write for information. 
International Tourist Association 
750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 
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S. E. SCHOOLMASTERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The Southeast Missouri Association 
of School Administrators elected offi- 
cers at its meeting held at the Rustic 
Rock Inn, Sikeston, on March 18. 

Those elected were: President, Nor- 
val Schaefer, superintendent of schools, 
Fredericktown; vice-president, W. I. 
Myers, superintendent of schools, Mal- 
den; re-elected  secretary-treasurer, 
Noah Gray, Sikeston; member of the 
executive committee, H. E. Grayum, 
superintendent of schools, Ironton. 

The meeting, which was presided 
over by superintendent H. J. Marshall, 
heard addresses from Commissioner 
Hubert Wheeler and Dr. N. Earle Col- 
lins, president, Missouri Valley Col- 
lege. ° 

Mr. H. Byron Masterson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kennett, reported 
on the work of the Interim Legisla- 
tive Education Study Committee. 


Feudalism 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of feudalism and then looking at 
the finished castle and court, one 
could almost imagine he was liv- 
ing and experiencing life in me- 
dieval days. Being a daring knight, 
rushing into the courtyard on a 
gallant steed, being saved from an 
advancing enemy by the raising of 
the drawbridge over the moat be- 
comes a more understood and ex- 
eves move 


citing event as one’s 


around the realistic miniature 
castle and court. 
There was a great deal of co- 
operation required and a _ great 
deal displayed which is sometimes 
a bit 
who in 
often faced with competing against 


unusual for sixth graders, 


many instances are too 
others of their age and grade. 
After two unsuccessful attempts 
at building the wall, the third 
time charmed. Using a stiff flour 
and salt mixture, the walls were 
Small] 


playground was pressed into the 


erected. gravel from the 
walls to make them resemble stone 
walls. 

The towers along the walls as 
castle 
mailing 


well as those of the were 


made from cardboard 
tubes or rolls of paper towels and 
wax paper. These were plastered 


with a thinner salt and flour mix- 


ture and then rolled in gravel to 
give the same effect. The roofs 
were made from circular pieces of 
paper. 

The chapel and other buildings 
then 
painted. The drawbridge and gate 


were made from boxes and 
were very cleverly made from ice 
cream sticks. The whole unit was 
mounted on the back of a large 
sign. 

In English classes, stories were 
written and displayed. One of the 
pupils brought some large pictures 
of some castles in France and Ger- 
many. This unit was displayed in 
our room and then moved to the 
central hall where everyone from 
the first through the 12th grade 
enjoyed it. 

It was amazing the joy and pride 
that was shown through the feel- 
ing of having achieved success in 
making the abstract become con- 
crete. 


Family Life 
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This part of the program was 
again presented for the vocational 
home economics classes at the high- 
school as a part of their unit on 
nutrition. 


Must Be One to Have One 

The second unit, “Makine and 
Keeping Friends,” was based on the 
theory, “to have a friend, one 
must be a friend.” Dramatic par- 
ticipation concerning friendships, 
reading stories on the same subject, 
and creative writing of poems and 
paragraphs on friendships followed. 

A sociometric test was given in 
order that the teacher might as- 
certain the popularity differences 
in the class. Based upon the test 
data, the into 
four groups. 
periods, elections were discussed, 
after which elected 
persons as “cutters,” “pasters” and 
These tasks were to 


class was divided 


During social study 
each group 
“managers.” 
be performed on a poster project 
evolving from the art and social 
studies unit. 


Pets Shared in Class 


A discussion on sharing pets 
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classmates encouraged the 


with 
children to bring guppy fish, tur- 


tles, butterflies, bugs and parakeets 
to school These were observed and 
discussed in science class. Another 
act of sharing involved the con- 
tribution, collection and packing of 
out-grown clothing for children in 
Korea. 

In concluding this unit, there 
was a discussion of a story con- 
cerning a third grader who was 
inconsiderate of his parents, broth- 


ers, and sisters when he switched 


YOURS 


off their favorite radio 


so that he could listen to a different 


program 


one. One _ pupil spontaneously 
said, ‘““Mrs. Horner, I bet that boy 
doesn’t know about “Makin’ and 


Keepin’ Friends’!” 

The above units were easily de- 
veloped within the class, requiring 
very little extra time beyond the 
The 
shown on the part of the children 


regular periods. enthusiasm 


for the new experiences repaid, in 


full, the her 
planning. 


ZOR THE 


teacher for extra 


zur ASKING! 





Factual, informative yooklets for 


lassroom or personal use are avail- 


ble from School & Community’s ad- 


vertisers. Vacation attractions § for 


this summer are also listed. Always 
use the advertiser’s own coupons for 
quick response. The coupon below 
will help you secure material from 
the firms whose facilities you wish to 


consider. 


Travel Directory 


26b French National Railroads 25- 
page booklet on France. 

55b Sita Folder for 1954 tours to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, 
South America, Orient and the West 

67b Colorado Department of Pub- 
lic Relations. 6-piece Packet of liter- 
ature on fun and travel in Colorado 


87b Wisconsin & Michigan S&S. S. 
Company “Across Lake Michigan by 
S. S. Milwaukee Clipper”—an_illus- 
trated folder telling how you can take 
your auto across Lake Michigan be- 
tween Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour 
cruise and eliminate 240 miles of con- 
gested driving. 


96b Information about summer 
selling for farm equipment manu- 
facturer who wants high calibre rep- 
resentation at the peak of buying 
period for corn cribs. (Monelle Cor- 


poration) 


101b 
Map of 
tures 
the 
and 


Greyhound Lines’ Pleasure 

America in full color, fea- 
pre-planned vacations all over 
USA, Canada, Alaska, Mexico 
Cuba Unfolds to size 27”x18", 
making an attractive wall display. 


MAY, 1954 


Asso- 
Intorma- 


102b International Tourist 
ciation Rio Valley 
tion kit on vacation possibilities in the 


Grande 


Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
and northern Mexico; VALLEY 
EVENTS magazine; accommodation 
sheet, with prices; information on 
Padre Island and sea coast; other 


miscellaneous literature on the Browns- 
ville area. 

103b Sanborn’s Mexico Travel Serv- 
ice Packet of Mexico travel literatur¢ 
for teachers who are considernig a va- 
cation south of the border. Includes 
folders on all-expense Pacific 
fishing trips, card, 
kilometer conversion 
of highway 
motorists and 


tours, 
exchange 
card, translation 
signs, tips to Mexico 

Mexican map. 
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Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. 

A fascinating new folder, 
“‘Let’s Explore” is yours for the 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Shaw 
FINGER-PAIN! 


Com ene 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
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SAVE on Trips to Mexico! 
the border. ESCORTED 
tours, by bus, plane or car. 


Write for folders. 


SANBORN'S 


MEXICO TRAVEL SERVICE 
217 Broadway, McAllen, Texas 


Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
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VACATION 
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Renowned Ozarks 
of Missouri 
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Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort 
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Swimimi: : St it ig 
Fishing Hiking 
Dancing 

a Horseshoe 
i Pitching 
ee Volleyball 
SAA Badminton 
CBOE Shuffleboard 
oo Croquet 


Good food served 
Family Style 


MSTA operated at cost for 
teachers and their friends 


Resort NOW Open 


For information 
or reservation write 


Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort 


Mountain View, Missouri 
Telephone 9-F-21 
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dD t 
O71 . HEN the children came, my husband 


Jim and I had a lot of expenses. 


MY ») Jim was a young teacher just starting 
F t out, earning a small salary. 


Nevertheless, we both decided that any 


© 
sacrifice was worthwhile to obtain the 
Clr necessary insurance protection for 
our children. 


A friend asked us why Jim didn’t take 


i, 
ei , Pp aD care of part of his insurance needs 
Wh with a policy sponsored by MSTA. 
“ ea & We inv “a ain aimee 
e investigated and were amazed at the 


low rate. 





We discovered that this policy is 
designed especially for teachers . . . that it 
offered low-cost family protection when 
it was needed most. 

After learning the facts . . . that it was 
made to order for people like ourselves, 
we subscribed for’ the maximum amount 
issued, $5000. 

We now feel that we have more 
adequately met our obligations to the 
children . . . and to ourselves. 





The Group Life Insurance Plan 
sponsored by your MSTA offers you 
insurance protection at unequaled low -cost 
rates. It is to your advantage to investigate 
this unusual opportunity today. 


“In case of death the bank pays you 
- beneficiaries what you have saved. Life insurance 


pays them what you had hoped to save.” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA’s Group 
Life Insurance Plan for members. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
fi ye a = s SALE. 














